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Bernadette Lynn Bosky 

Religious Best Sellers and 
Supernatural Belief 

Bob Collins wrote, in the early 1980s, “One man’s ‘world,’ then, 
may be another man’s fantasy. No doubt the difficulties of establishing 
a definition of fantasy-as-gcnre can be traced in large part to the 
problems of defining the real” {119). 

No doubt. Many critics implicitly or explicitly avoid this problem, 
inherent in a genre definition based on what is “impossible,” by 
assuming that the idea of what is “impossible” or “supernatural” is 
both obvious and universal — or at least pretending that, for the sake 
of argument. Others admit that, clearly, it is not that simple — some as 
they skirt the issue and others as occasion for some proposed solution, 
in full or in part. 

One way to pursue this fascinating problem is to study works that 
definitely seem to quality as fantasy or science fiction but in which 
many of the apparently fantastic elements are, or arc close to, events, 
forces, or philosophies in which the author docs publicly express 
personal belief (Bosky). This paper will take a complementary, perhaps 
somewhat less expected, approach: examining two works not generally 
categorized as fantasy but that totally depend on the use of undeniably 
supernatural content, not as symbols but as basic elements of the 
worldview and plot of the books. 

Despite differences in era, genre conventions, audience, and tone. 
The Robe by Lloyd C. Douglas and This Present Darkness by Frank 
Peretti have a surprising amount in common. Both are “Christian 
bestsellers.” Although the meaning of the term has shifted from The 
Robe'’s debut in 1942 and revival in 1953 (when the movie was made 
and became a hit) to the 1980s and 1990s, when Peretti’s novels 
appeared and flourished, sales in the millions qualify by any reasonable 
standards. (For Peretti, Lifton and Strozier 24, Abrahams and 
Blackman 62-63, Rubin 21; for Douglas, Wilson 204, Hackett 166- 
167, 172, 180.) 

Both have been panned by many critics, although some writers do 
admit the appeal of the novels (for Peretti, see Lobdelt, Maudlin, 
Abrahams and Blackman, Callahan; for Douglas, see Bode, Wilson, 
Busch, Hordon). Admirers and detractors alike acknowledge both 
books’ clumsiness in prose, limitations in characterization and 
plotting, and “overly simplistic view of the world” {Webster’s on 
Douglas 287; see Rubin 22 on Peretti, “simplistic” or “paranoid”). 
Both Douglas and Peretti were ministers who turned to full-time 
writing (for Douglas, Kunitz and Haycraft 393; for Peretti, Abrahams 
and Blackman 62). 

Most importantly, both books absolutely rely on supernatural 
content; to enjoy the story, the reader must at least conditionally 
accept miracles or demons as literal facts within the story’. However, 
The Robe is never referred to as “fantasy,” and This Present Darkness 
fits the category uncomfortably or not at all (depending on the 
critic). 

The supernatural content in each is undeniable. The Robe is the 
story of the Roman soldier who won when gambling at the foot of the 
cross for the robe tlie crucified Jesus had worn. The robe disturbs him. 
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Cassandra, Old and New: 
Fahrenheit 451 and Oryx and Crake 

M- 

I. 

In 1953, Ray Bradbury published a novel in which the burning of 
books presages the burning of the world. 

In the half century since, Fahrenheit 451 has emerged as a staple of 
highschool and college syllabi and continues to chart best-seller lists. 
Both Simon & Schuster and Del Rcy are releasing fiftieth anniversary 
editions this year. This past summer it was the number one best-selling 
science fiction/fantasy paperback in Barnes & Noble stores. 

While it is most often used as a way of talking about media and 
censorship, Fahrenheit 451 also represents a literary mode that seeks to 
prevent a certain future by describing it. This mode is often — but not 
always — dystopian. It is often distinguished by a moralistic and 
apocalyptic state of mind. 

Let’s call it Cassandraism, after the daughter of Troy, whose 
prophecies were not believed. Launched with Mary Shelley’s 
Frankenstein, Cassandraism remains the most socially acceptable 
branch' on the family tree of science fiction, embracing such 
respectably literary figures as Aldous Huxley, George Orwell, Kurt 
Vonnegut, Jr., and Margaret Atwood, who \vith her 1986 novel The 
Handmaid’s Tale became its foremost contemporary practitioner. 

In Atwood’s new novel Oryx and Crake (New York: Nan A. 
Talese/Doubleday, $26.00 he; 374 pages), digital convergence and 
genetic engineering are combined and carried to their logical 
conclusion, a media-filtered apocalypse that the characters (and, one 
senses, the author) simultaneously yearn for and struggle against. Like 
the Bible’s book of Revelation, Oryx and Crake should be read not as 
a prediction of the future but as a nightmare of the present. It stands 
in a tradition of novels like Brave New World or Nineteen Eighty-Four 
that are vaticinia ex eventw. histoiy disguised as prophecy. 

If the imaginative success of a Cassandraist novel as a warning 
must be measured in direct proportion to its empirical failure as a 
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Cassandra, Old and New 

continued from pa^e 1 

prediction, then at the beginning of the twenty-first centur>' 
'Fu-hrenheit 451 has devolved into a near-total fiasco. Today, no 
firemen roam the land burning books (at least not in this country, yet), 
but they are merely a dramatization ofBradbur>'’s true fears. “Almost 
everything in Fahrenheit 451 has come about, one way or another,” 
says Bradbury in a 1998 inter\iew with Wired magazine. “The 
influence of television, the rise of local TV news, the neglect of 
education. As a result, one area of our society is brainless.” 

II. 

Brainless, or merely trapped in a dream from which we cannot wake? 

On the first page of Fahrenheit 451 its protagonist Montag — a 
fireman whose job it is to start fires — is beside himself with bliss. “To 
see things eaten, to see things blackened and changed” leaves on 
Montag’s face “the fierce grin of all men singed and driven back by 
flame.” Montag the censor is motivated not by ideology, but by the 
sheer orgiastic pleasure of burning. 

As is usually the case in Cassandraist novels, which tend toward 
the allegorical and satirical, Fahrenheit 451 is about the consequences 
of giving the people what they want. There is no Big Brother in the 
world of Fahrenheit 451, no Stalin staring out in Manichean fury from 
ubiquitous posters and televisions that cannot be turned off. Evil is a 
technology, not a person, which is evil by \nrtue of its ability to give 
us — some of us, an>-way — what we most desire. More than a technique 
or even a conspiracy, it is an accumulation of images that reflect our 
solipsistic fantasies back to us, an extension of our neiwous systems into 
new environments that exclude both nature and society. 

Bradbur}', of course, wrote Fahrenheit 451 as the Cold War was 
freezing the world into two opposing camps. Only fifty 'pei'cent of 
Americans owned a television, but the writing was on the v, all: Print 
culture had started its long, slow slide into movie options and 
miniscrics. Jiust as Plato once denounced writing as inhuman in the 
Phaedrus and Hicronimo Squaciafico attacked “an abundance of 
books” in 1477, so for the writer Ray Bradbur\' the advent of broadcast 
media heralds the end of Western Civilization. 

First came photography, says the malevolent, suicidal fire chief 
Beatty, in one of Fahrenheit 45Fs several interminable dialogues. 



Then “films and radios, magazines, books leveled down to a sort of 

pastepudding norm Speed up the film. Montag, quick Digest- 

digests, digest, digest, digests. Politics? One column, two sentences, 
a headline! ” Soon, everyone has a television. Writers voluntarily “lock 
up their typewriters” and “magazines became a nice blend of vanilla 
tapioca.” War becomes another organized sport “where someone 
else’s husband dies.” 

“There you have it. Montag,” finishes Beatty. “It didn’t come 
from the Government down. There was no dictum, no declaration, 
no censorship, to start with, no! Tcchnolog}’, mass exploitation, and 
minority pressure carried the trick, thank God. Today, thanks to 
them, you can stay happy all the time.” The firemen, observes one 
character, aren’t even necessary — they’re just another spectacle, “a 
circus now and then at which buildings are set off and crowds gather 
for the pretty blaze.” 

Montag’s wife Mildred is the exemplar of Beatty’s idea of 
happiness. She subsists in an Elysian field of broadcast technology, 
surrounded by three walls of television while nagging Montag for a 
fourth. The walls— from which constantly stream “music and pure 
cacophony” — provide interactive programming that seems to be an 
abstract e.xprcssionist combination of reality shows and soap operas. 
The “families” on the walls talk directly to Mildred. “My family is 
people,” she tells Montag. “They tell me things: /laugh, laugh! 
And the colors!” 

Montag secretly hoards that which he is paid to burn. After an old 
woman immolates herself on a pile of books during a firemen’s raid, 
guilt and desire drive Montag to read pages that he does not 
understand. The codex becomes a fetish to him, an object of yearning 
and transformation, a gateway that destroys one world even as it 
creates the next. He wants books to do the work of fire. 

He seeks the counsel of Faber, a former professor who still clings 
to a few outlawed books. Montag pleads with Faber to teach him to 
understand what he reads, but Faber turns him away. “It’s not books 
you need,” says Faber, in the novel’s wascst and most self-aware 
moment. “It’s some of the things that once were in books. They same 
things could be in the ‘parlor families’ today. The same infinite detail 
and awareness could be projected through the radios and televisors, 
but are not — Books were only one type of receptacle where we stored 
a lot of things we were afraid we might forget. There is nothing magical 
in them at all.” 



Michael Andre-Driussi 

Science Fiction Heresies 



Number 1: Martian War Tripod Locomotion 

How do those hea\y assault craft of H.G. Wells’s The War of the 
Worlds really move, anvhow? 

I can think of a couple of models in genre: John Christopher’s 
White Mountains scries, clearly an homage to Wells, has the alien 
Masters walk their three-legged-walk with a whirling gait. This is 
like “walking” a drawing compass by using its points as alternating 
steps, drawing a sequence of intersecting half-circles, but with 
three points instead of only two. This seems a little awkward for 
war tripods. 

Lany Niven’s Puppeteers are three-legged aliens who walk like 
three-legged dogs: they gallop with their two front legs in tandem; 
the rear leg either pushes off, or kicks the pursuing party. This is 
probably the default form for war tripods, but still a little ungainly. 

My theory is that the Martian tripod walks on two legs. The 
third leg is carried like a tail, kind of like a Tyrannosaurus rex, come 
to think of it. 

Well then, you say, why bother having three legs at all? Why not 
have Martian bipods? 

Two reasons: turning radius and recoil due to hea\y weapons. 

A bipod turning to move 120 degrees off of the current line of 
movement would have to pivot all that way, whereas a tripod 
w'alking bipedally merely changes its “tail” into a leg, converts the 



now-trailing leg into a tail and moves in the new direction. When it 
has advanced to the point at which it wants to fire, the tail is lowered 
for greater stability and the heat ray gun is activated. 

Tripods have no fixed “flanks,” they have alternating flanks, 
just as they have no fixed “front.” Their ability to change course 
without pivoting means that they move somewhat more like 
helicopter gunships than tanks (tanks arc rather bipedal, come to 
think of it). They would move in strange diagonal lines, almost like 
the bishops in chess. 

Number 2: Big Brother is Australian. 

Everybody seems to think that Orwell’s Big Brother is 
American, that the superstate of Oceania in Nineteen Eighty four 
represents an American-dominated Free World. 

I firmly disagree. 

It seems to me that what I am about to outline should be in 
Cliffs Notes, yet it is not. Nor is it in the interesting 1984 Revisited 
(edited by living Howe, published in 1983). 

Start with the names of the superstates: Eastasia, Eurasia, and 
Oceania. Eveiyone agrees that the first two are geographical terms, 
but for some odd reason ever\'one shies away from the fact that the 
third one is, too! A dictionan’ will tell you, “Oceania: Islands of the 
Central, West, and South Pacific Ocean, usually including Australia 
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In Fahrenheit 451 Montag piots to overthrow the system, but 
Faber’s advice is to await the four horsemen. “The whole culture’s shot 
through,” says Faber. “The skeleton needs melting and reshaping. . . . 
Patience, Montag. Let the war turn off the ‘families.’ . . . Our 
civilization is flinging itself to pieces.” 

In Fahrenheit 45Fs final pages, the flame comes full circle. 
Montag renounces his vocation as a fireman and escapes the city, but 
his desire to burn persists. In a final sequence that reads as the 
fulfillment of Montag’s perverse fantasy, the world immolates itself in 
a nuclear war. In a mushroom cloud above the treetops. Montag 
envisions his wife’s “wildly empt\' face” reflected in a hotel room 
mirror before the explosion carries that fecc away. For an instant the 
city stands “rebuilt and unrecognizable, taller than it had ever hoped 
or strived to be, taller than man had built it, erected at last in grouts 
of shattered concrete and sparkles of torn metal into a mural hung like 
a reversed avalanche, a million colors.” 

In the wake of the apocalypse, Montag joins a tribe of book- 
memorizing hobos and in the postapocalyptic Eden dedicates himself 
to remembering the books of Ecclesiastes and Revelation. It’s a fitting 
choice: When John of Patmos composed Revelation, Caesar Nero 
reigned — and threw Christians to the lions. Constantine’s conversion 
under the cross of light was still centuries away. Viewed in this 
historical context John’s revelation is not simply a nightmarish 
prediction, but also a fantasy of revenge against nonbelievers and 
deliverance from persecution. 

“Our only hope is apocalypse,” said the media critic and avowed 
conserv'ative Catholic Marshall McLuhan near the end of his life, his 
fifteen minutes of fame over. “Apocalypse is not gloom. It’s salvation.” 
So at the end Fahrenheit 451 the nonbelievers have been punished, 
but Montag and his brethren are saved. 

{Like most people, I first read Fahrenheit 451 in high school. I ssw 
Francois Truffaut’s 1 966 film version almost ten years later. On rereading 
the novel for this essay, I was shocked to discover that my memory of the 
film’s plot had almost entirely eclipsed the plot of the novel. I had 
completelv forgotten, for example, about the apocal\pse that ends the 
book but not the film. Thus does the image, somewhat deprcssingly, 
conquer the word. Truffaut’s Fahrenheit 451 is also interesting for the way 
it problematizes Bradbur>'’s conclusion. The final image in the film — of 
exiles pacing in circles through the snow, mumbling the lines of the books 
they have become — is chilling and profoundly ambiguous.) 



III. 

On the fiftieth anniversary of Fahrenheit 451^ we stand in the 
midst of another media transition, this time from broadcast to digital 
culture, at the edge of another political and economic precipice. In the 
day-after-tomorrow time of Margaret Atwood’s Oryx and Crake, 
Jimmy and his best friend Crake live on a corporate compound 
dedicated to creating artificial animals — such as the rakunk (rat + 
skunk) or the wolvog (wolf -i- dog) — chat echo the hallucinatory’ 
hybrids of the book of Revelation (“And thus I saw horses in the vision 
. . . and the heads of the horses were as the heads of lions . . . their tails 
were like unto serpents”). 

Neglected by their scientist parents, the boys spend their free rime 
playing electronic games with names like Extinctathon, which is 
sponsored by an entity called MaddAddam. “Adam named the living 
animals,” says Extinctathon’s introduction. “MaddAddam names the 
dead ones. Do you want to play?” When they aren’t playing games, 
Jimmy and Crake surf the net — now the sole surviving medium, 
having swallowed all other media — watching w'eb shows like 
hedsoffcom (live executions in Asia), nitce-nite.com (assisted 
suicide), and HottTotts (child pornography), where they first 
encounter the anonymous Third World prostitute Oryx. 

One night on At Home With Anna K. (“a self-styled installation 
artist with big boobs who’d wired up her apartment so that every- 
moment of her life was sent out live to millions of voyeurs”), Anna 
reads aloud from Macbeth as she sits on the toilet, pants around her 
ankles. Shakespeare, it seems, is no longer taught in the corporate high 
school that the boys attend. Jimmy is transfixed; “Tomorrow, and 
tomorrow, and tomorrow/ Creeps in this petty pace from day to day,/ 
To the last syllable of recorded time.” Something seizes Jimmy when 
he hears these lines, bur he is not able to hold the feeling. Like Montag, 
he’s never been taught how to understand what he reads, but unlike 
Montag, Jimmy has no Faber to run to. 

Instead he has only Crake. As the boys grow into what passes for 
adulthood, Crake emerges as a genius in genetics and is given the best 
his nightmare tv-enty-first century has to offer. Jimmy, an incipient 
writer, attends an arts college — impoverished like all the rest of the arts 
colleges — but afterward becomes an advertising hack. In quiet 
moments he recites to himself litanies of words that his culture’s 
forgotten — “Purblind. Quarto. Frass.” — while at work making up 
new ones — “tensicity, fibracionous, phcromonimal” — that his bosses 



and New- Zealand.” It seems that among the geography-deniers there 
is some sense that since Orwell’s Oceania is a sea pow-er, then the name 
Oceania is applied purely for the “ocean” in its name. 

Next take a look at the “future history-” of the novel. People seem 
to think that the novel depicts a world where something like World 
War II has been going on for nearly 40 years. Well yes, kind of, but 
there w-as an atomic war that lasted for most of the 1950s, a w-ar fought 
between Oceania and Eurasia, and at the end of this period the third 
superstate, Eastasia, emerged. Since w-e know that Eastasia includes 
Japan and Korea, we can glimpse an alternate history- w-here Oceanian 
(U.S.) forces were driven from Korea in the early ’50s (i.e., losing what 
w-as to be the Korean War) and from Japan soon thereafter. (Vietnam 
lies within the zone of perpetual conflict in the w-orld of 1984, and as 
such is not a permanent possession of any superstate.) And as Eurasia 
represents a Russian takeover of all of continental Europe, the U.S. 
forces were early on swept from there as well (i.e., there was no 
containment of Russian expansion). 

Orwell clearly felt that the Cold War betw-een the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union would soon erupt into a nuclear war. A United States of 
America that had endured ten years of atomic war on its soil would not 
be in very good shape, to put it mildly. The place should be in w-orse 
condition than Europe after World War II, with greater lingering 
effects due to radiation. We would expect that ail the initial military- 
and industrial targets have been nuked, and the farmlands have been 
poisoned with fallout (although the information on fallout in 1948 
w-as pretty sketchy). For this reason it seems likely that headquarters 
would relocate to somewhere else, and Australia seems like a good spot 



(seeShute’s O^zfil'eJBe/rc^for a well-know-n later example of Australia 
as last refuge from nuclear w-arfare). 

Finally, a look at the zone of conflict, that “rough quadrilateral 
with its corners at Tangier, Brazzaville, Darwin, and Hong Kong” 
containing the people and resources that change ownership among 
the three superstates in their perpetual battles for materials (as 
opposed to the constant warfare in the Arctic Circle, which must be 
more a battle of strategic positioning). The United States is rather 
far away from the material zone, and sea lanes pass through the 
contested area of the Pacific Ocean, but Australia is right there on 
the edge of the action, making core areas (say France, China, and 
Australia) all within range of easy access and easy utility. 

I think that Orwell was looking around at the Amcrican- 
“occupied” United Kingdom of World War II and he was thinking 
that the same thing w-ould happen to America. So the Oceania of 
Nineteen Eighty-Four has a battered American hegemony w-hich is 
dead but does not yet know it, braced up and being supplanted by- 
Australians (just as the British Empire had been replaced by American 
hegemony by 1948). 

Whether the Americans fled to Australia as a “New Washington” 
in the manner that the Roman leadership left Rome for Constantine’s 
New Rome is a moot point. In the same “Yankophobic” vein, I think 
that Onvell’s celebrated “New-speak” is less related to William Barnes 
and the Pure English movement and more a poke at Anrcrican 
spelling taking over the Anglophonic world. ^ 



Michael Andre-Driussi lives in Albany, California. 
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either don’t catch or like “because they sounded scientific and had a 
convincing effect.” 

Throughout the novel Atwood deliberately mutilates words or 
combines them in grotesquely commercial ways, symptoms of a 
deeper disease, a metaphor for the cutting and pasting of genetic 
material. Books arc not literally burned in Oryx and Crake (as they arc 
not in our present day) but digital convergence produces all the same 
effects described in Fahrenheit 451. Images might, as Faber points out 
to Montag, do the work of wondering and remembering, but their 
flicker is too rapid to hold anything for more than a moment. The 
conversion of the word into the digitized image disarms Atwood’s 
characters in the face of technological change, rendering them unable 
to construct ethical or imaginative systems that might help them to 
survive the contradictions created by genetic engineering. Because 
the\ cannot remember, the future docs not exist for Jimmy and Crake: 
vaticinia ex eventu. As in Fahrenheit 451, this is the road to apocalypse. 

Years pass. Crake becomes the architect of a line of designer 
humanoids, recruiting Jimmy to run their ad campaign. The “floor 
models” Crake shows Jimmy are physically beautiful beings purged of 
“the features responsible for the world’s current illnesses.” The 
“Crakers” eat grass, berries, and their own excrement, and contain 
natural defenses — such as predator-repelling piss and a self-healing 
purr — that make them “perfectly adjusted to their habitat, so they 
would never have to create houses or tools or weapons, or, for that 
matter, clothing.” Animals with consciousness but not culture, shades 
of The Island of Doctor Moreau, the creche in which they live is an 
Edenic utopia. There they are taught to survive by Oryx, the child 
prostitute from HottTotts whom Crake has sifted the world to find. 
To the boys. Oryx represents a purity that is outside of culture, a bridge 
to life outside the corporate compounds where they grew up. 

IV. 

It’s a bridge that Crake burns at the story’s climax, although the 
flames are considerably cooler than those of Fahrenheit 451. Onx and 
Crake is a curiously anemic book, savage without being passionate. 
Atwood filters the rage at the heart of the story' through prose as cold 
as the one and zeroes that mediate Jimmy’s twenty-first century. When 
the apocalypse arrives, Jimmy w'atches it unfold on the net, immunized 
and hidden with the children of Crake: “The whole thing seemed like 



a movie. . . . The worst of it was that those people out there — the fear, 
the suffering, the wholesale death — did not really touch him.” 

In the aftermath, Jimmy leads the Crakers out of the compound 
and into a world that Crake has cleansedfor them. In one of Atwood’s 
slyest jokes (and there are many in Oryx and Crake), Jimmy finds the 
new landscape peppered with glow-in-dark bunnies — the actual 
result, achieved in the year 2000 under the direction of “transgenic” 
artist Eduardo Kac, of splicing rabbit and jellyfish DNA. As at the end 
of Fahrenheit 451, the protagonist becomes one with a landscape 
transfigured by violence. History begins again, disguised as prophecy. 

Crake’s motivation is a hatred of the world as it is, combined with 
a drive to perfect it. Behind the veil of all literary' apocalypses lies the 
rage of an idealist and impatience with the incremental process of 
social change. The difference between Atwood and Bradbuiy' (as well 
as John ofPatmos) is that Atwood is conscious ofthis dynamic and uses 
Oryx and Crake to comment upon it. Her pallid book is not itself wish 
fulfillment — as is the incandesccntly written Fahrenheit 451 — but 
rather the portrait of a w'ish fulfilled, with all its dreadful consequences. 

There is no room in Atwood’s imagination for a God who on 
some Day of Judgment will punish the wicked and reward the good. 
Her apocalypse does not save anyone. Instead of God there is only 
Crake, the mad scientist, a pathetic, immature figure but also one of 
immense honest)’, will, and intelligence. “Had he been a lunatic,” 
Jimmy asks himself, “or an intellectually honourable man who’d 
thought things through to their logical conclusion?” 

The truth for Atw'ood, I suspect, is that there is little difference. 
Frankenstein’s monster — his highest achievement and therefore the 
embodiment of his arrogance — destroys everything that is beautiful in 
the life of the good, doomed doctor, who wants only to bring light to 
the world. There is a very fine line betw’een the best and the w'orst. 
While Fahrenheit 451 retreats from it, Oryx and Crake mtsto teach us 
to walk that ambiguous line. Whether Oryx and Crake will succeed — 
as Fahrenheit 451 has failed — in preventing the future it describes is 
now entirely up to its audience. ^ 



Jeremy Smith is Director of Membership Services at the Independent 
Press Association ■ www.indyprcss.orpj>. He’d like to thank the Mesa 
Writers Refuse, at which this essay was conceived and parts of it written. 



Dragon Moon by Alan F. Troop 

New York: ROC Books, 2003; $6.50 pb; 304 pages 

reviewed by Dan’l Danehy-Oakes 



Dragons live among us. Peter DelaSangrc lives on one of the 
Florida Keys, with his son, Henri; they have remained there in isolation 
since the death of his w'ife, Elizabeth. He can afford his isolation. He 
owns the key and about half of Miami: His father successfully turned 
gains from piracy in the Old Days into sound investments. Peter 
dreams of mariy'ing his sister-in-law, Chloe, w'ho will come of age 
soon. This, apparently, is not unthinkable in dragon culture. 

They live among us and they prey upon us. Peter occasionally flies 
from his island to prey on unsuspecting humans: Cuban refugees, 
homeless people, and others whose disappearances won’t be noticed 
or thought odd. The intent, apparently, is to keep a lo\\’ profile, not 
be noticed by humans, a goal made easier by the draconic ability to 
shapeshift. They live, mostly, as humans. 

The cover of Dragon Moon is plastered with quotes, several of 
w'hich draw analogies between Alan F. Troop’s work and Anne Rice’s 
vampire novels. This is, doubtless, inevitable: Both writers deal with 
races hidden among us, who prey on us, more or less .sympathetically 
from their points of view'. Also, both use the American South as their 
narrators’ main bases of operations — New Orleans for Rice’s vampires, 
South Florida for Troop’s dragons. But the comparison does both a 
disserx'ice, and more so for Troop, the less-know'n writer. I do not 
believe that Rice’s audience is Troop’s. Rice’s style evokes a decadent 
atmosphere for her erotically charged stories. Troop’s style is plainer, 
fitting his sterner, more brutal tale. 
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Drajjon Moon is a sequel to — or, more likely, the second book of 
an ongoing scries beginning with — Troop’s The Dragon DelaSangre. 
As such, it walks a narrow line the ideal sequel ought to walk, yet few' 
do: It neither summarizes the plot of its predecessor, nor is 
incomprehensible to one who has not read it. To give a simple 
example, we learn at the beginning that Peter’s w'ife is dead, we can 
deduce that her death is the climax of the first book, yet we never learn 
how' she died. I may yet pick up the first book just to find out. 

Dragon Moon’s 290 pages divide roughly into three sections, set 
in Florida, Jamaica, and back in Florida. The first section, about 75 
pages, moves rather siow’ly as Troop sets up characters and subplots, 
which then move into the background as Peter and Henri move to 
Jamaica, Elizabeth’s home. This part of the book is nearly 
Poughkeepsian, full of dealings W'ith lawyers and business partners, 
plus a brief revenge stor)' that, though fun and illustrative of Peter’s 
character, doesn’t actually advance the overall story. The style here is 
also rather fiat, with little variation in sentence structure, deadening 
the pace a bit. 

Doubtless because of this, my attention wandered. I found myself 
wondering why dragons prey upon humans at all. We learn quite early 
that they can live on other meat; Peter keeps a .selection of cow carcasses 
in his oversized freezer, and he and Henri seem to enjoy these just fine. 
Yet Peter goes out hunting every few nights, and there is never any 
question that the term “prey” refers to humans. If there’s any particular 




reason, Troop never explains here why dragons are so insistent upon 
anthropophagy. (Perhaps he explains it in the first novel. ) But given the 
lengths to which the dragons go to avoid humans becoming aware of 
their existence, it seems risky unless there’s a very good reason for it. This 
also led me to wonder why I should care about a man-eating dragon’s 
romantic life, why I shouldn’t be hoping he gets killed. 

But I didn’t. In fact, I find myself rather liking Peter DelaSangre, 
and accepting draconian moralm’ — quite repugnant from the human 
point of view — for the purpose of the storv'. (Of course, predator 
morality is usually repugnant to prey, but Troop makes no point of 
this; he simply tells the stor\' from behind the predator’s eyes.) 

I suspect that this is in large part because of his relationship with 
his son, the book’s single strongest element. The equal-and-opposite 
weakness is that wc get far too little of Henri; he’s offstage for large 
chunks of the book, a huge lost opportunity. What I wanted, what 
Troop didn’t give me, was the feelings of a child growing up in 
masquerade — a predator who is growing up learning to spend most of 
his life disguised as prey. 



V.Tien father and son arrive in Jamaica, and Peter begins his 
strangely sweet courtship of Chloc, the flatness simply goes away — we 
aren’t in Poughkeepsie, or even Miami, anymore. Peter, it seems, 
knows relatively little about dragon culture; his father raised him in the 
isolation of Blood Key, as he is raising Henri. At the book’s halfVvay 
point, Chloe’s family introduces him to some subtleties of dragon 
culture, notably poisoning and betrayal. 

From this point on, the book is tense, as Peter DelaSangre fights 
his in-laws for his life, his wife, his son, and — possibly not least — his 
hoard. The plot twists and turns, serpentine, full of violence and 
intrigue, among humans and dragons, full of those delightful action- 
story moments that seem to come out of nowhere, but make perfect 
sense, If I seem a bit vague about the actual events of the stor)', it’s 
because I’m rather hoping a few people will be moved to read D 7 -a^on 
Moon and don’t want to spoil any more surprises than I can avoid. The 
book is no literar>’ masterpiece, but it’s great fun. 



Dan 'l Danehy-Oakes lives m Alameda, California. 



Angry Lead Skies by Glen Cook 

New York: Roc Books, 2002; $6.99 pb; 364 pages 

reviewed by Michael Levy 



Glen Cook is a consummate professional and the author of 
many paperback originals. His first publication, in the early 1970s, 
wzs in a Clarion anthology. It was followed by a post-holocaust sf 
novel called The Heirs of Babylon {1972), which must have made an 
impression on me because I can still remember what the cover 
looked like. Since then, with the exception of the occasional space 
opera, such as the Starfishers sequence (1982), Cook’s career has 
pretty much revolved around working three or four open-ended 
fantasy series, most of them heroic and military, like the Dread 
Empire books and the Chronicles of the Black Company. 
Throughout his career Cook’s trademark has been gritty realism, 
particularly in the description of military exploits. 

The Garrett series, wiiich began with Sweet Silver Bl7ies{19B7), 
Bitter Gold Hearts {\9^?>), and Cold Copper Tears {19^^), has now 
reached at least ten volumes. Although I’m familiar wfith Cook’s 
other fiction, I had never read any of the books in this series 
before. Some of what follows, therefore, comes from a friend of 
mine, the sciencc-fiction writer Kelly McCullough, who is 
something of a Garrett devotee. The series is set in the city of 
TunFaire, a familiar sort of fantasy metropolis — you know, the 
kind of place that’s crammed to overflowing with gods and 
wizards, thieves and monsters, knife-wielding bravos and 
cantankerous fairy folk of many different persuasions. Garrett 
himself is an ex-marine, as I suspect is Cook, based on the 
continuing competitive banter between the protagonist and his 
gigantic sidekick Playmate, who, we’re told, is ex-army. For a 
number of years now Garrett’s been working as a private eye in 
TunFaire, and each of the books apparently follows something of 
the same formula. Garrett himself has no magical powers and isn’t 
exactly the smartest guy around, but he’s got a small army of 
talented employees, friends, and associates at his beck and call, 
including Playmate, the equally gigantic Saucerhead Tharpe, a rat 
girl named Pular Singe who has a crush on the detective, and most 
intriguing of all, Garrett’s partner, the Dead Man. I’m not entirely 
sure what the Dead Man is, except to note that he isn’t human, is 
clearly dead, but nonetheless is still intellectually present and quite 
capable of reading and manipulating minds. 

Garrett is intensely cynical and quite sexist, although he’s 
regularly revealed to have a heart of gold beneath his hard-bitten 
exterior. He’s also quick with an insult, a pun, or some other form 
of witticism. Fie conforms to many of the standard wo^rtough guy 
tropes, and the books are rich in references to Chandler, Hammett, 
Spillane, and other detective novelists. Various critics have gone so 
far as to compare the Dead Man, Garrett’s brilliant and sarcastic 
but immobile partner, to both Conan Doyle’s Mycroft Holmes 
and Rex Stout’s Nero Wolfe. 

As the novel opens, Garrett has been approached by Playmate, 



who enters his office with an odd young man named Cypres Prose 
in tow. Cypres, it seems, is something of an idiot savant or perhaps 
a victim of Asperger’s syndrome. He’s barely coherent, literally 
bounces in his seat, and has no social skills to speak of. He has also 
been building a variety of amazing inventions, including 
TunFaire’s first tricycle, in Playmate’s livery stable. Cypres, we 
soon discover, needs Garrett’s help because he’s being hounded bv 
a pair of very strange creatures, possibly elves, possibly something 
worse, who have apparently been trying to read his mind. It seems 
that Cypres has two friends, named Lastyr and Noodiss, who are 
themselves something other than human, and the mysterious elves 
are trying to force the young man to reveal their hidden location. 
The plot quickly complexifies. There’s a bounty hunter named Bic 
Gonlit who apparently comes in two different sizes. There’s a 
madcap, semi-intelligent parrot and a flock of pixies that have 
taken up housekeeping in Garrett’s breezeway. There’s a plot by 
the rat people to kidnap Pular Singe, and despite Garrett’s best 
efforts, the very real kidnapping of Cypres himself. There’s an 
alien police detective who’s a master of disguise, not to mention 
flying saucers. Finally, and most to Garrett’s liking, there are a 
number of beautiful and rather lusty, or at least lust-inducing, 
babes, most of w'hom are somehow' related to Cypres Prose. It’s all 
both impossible to keep straight and simultaneously great 
good fun. 

Not that the book w'on’t provide the casual reader with a 
number of small annoyances. Cook has chosen to construct his tale 
in 97 very short chapters. This fragments the plot, particularly in 
combination with the author’s love for self-referential and obscure 
word play. Indeed, self-referentialism is a problem throughout the 
book. It’s ten volumes into the series, of course, and I’m sure that 
Cook has told his long-time readers everything they need to know 
about his large cast of regular characters in the previous nine 
books, but none of that is of much value to readers new to the scries 
with An^ry Lead Skies. I enjoyed the book but have to admit that 
I occasionally felt like the new kid in school listening in on the 
conversation of a closely-knit bunch of rather witty strangers 
whose relationships to each other I could only guess at. 

My friend Kelly tells me that An_ 0 ry Lead Skies is not the 
strongest entry in the Garrett saga. He further suggests that 
interested readers would be better off starting with an earlier 
volume in the series, and I would tend to concur, Still, as I said at 
the beginning of this review, Cook is a pro. I’m sure that 
aficionados ofthc Garrett myster\' series will find this new' volume 
much to their liking. 



Michael Levy is currently on sabbatical in Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
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Religious Bestsellers 

continued from pci^e 1 

sending him on a search for answers that ends in his conversion and 
martyrdom; along the way, to the eerie effect of the robe, Douglas 
adds miraculous events, first described to the protagonists (Marcellus, 
the soldier, and Demetrius, his slave) and finally witnessed by them. 
This Present Darkness, showing (presumable) influences from C.S. 
Lewis to Stephen ICing, is a roller-coaster of spiritual forces made 
amazingly concrete, from sword-wielding angels to sulfurous demons, 
in a spiritual battle for souls in “the small college town of Ashton” (9). 

Not one critic, scholar, or historian of popular culture discovered 
for this study refers to The Robe as fantasy, or even as (a later term, but 
in use when some of the books were written) “supernatural fiction.” 
For instance, Frank Luther Mott, in his 1947 study of the bestseller, 
is aware of fantasy, mentioning Thorne Smith’s Topper (289-290), 
but considers The Robe and other novels of religion in a separate 
chapter. Writers refer to the robe’s “spiritual pow'cr” {Life 1 947 90) or 
“metaphysical properties” (Busch 1 09); Elson, in the mid- 1960s, goes 
as far as to refer to “magic in the peace that descends on anyone w'ho 
touches” the robe ( 187). But clearly the novel is not seen as fantasy. 

The classification of Peretti’s novel is more problematic. Some 
critics imply that it is (or is on the fringes of) fantasy, but keep their 
cards surprisingly close to their vests, using the term “supernatural 
thriller” (Maudlin 58), or no genre term at all, but a reference to 
“Stephen King under a revival tent” (Abrahams and Blackman 62). 
Peretti himself describes This Present Darkness “a fast-paced 
story” but fails to say w’hich genre. Jay R. How'ard, in one of the few’ 
academic articles on Peretti, uses no classification at all, primarily 
defining the book in terms of its audience, “the New Christian Right” 
(194). Jared Lobdell goes as far assaying oi This Present Darkness {^nd 
its sequel, Piercing the Darkness), “Whatever their genre may be, it is 
not ‘fantasy,’” because “in the minds of the author and his readership, 
those Powers and Principalities arc altogether real . . .” (47). While 
Lobdell is extreme in his statement, he is not alone: One writer, for 
instance, uses only the term “Christian fiction” (Rubin 21, 22). Yet 
Tim Callahan refers to the books as “urban fantasy” in a paper 
presented at a conference on fantasy literature. 

What is going on here? When we look at the history' of publishing 
in which these books were shaped (and marketed and sold) and at the 
texts of the books themselves, three important factors that affect their 
categorization become clear: audience (and perhaps authorial) 
expectations, genre models that arc available and are adopted, and the 
techniques with which the authors court (or simply assume) the 
reader’s imaginative belief. 

liistories of the bestseller show that religious books, including 
religious fiction, have alw'ays commanded a share of the American 
bestseller market, from its origins in colonial days or the mid- 1890s 
(depending on which approach you take). (Until the 1940s, 
“religious” here means “Protestant Christian”; in the 1940s through 
1960s other religious books appear, primarily Catholic and Jewish, 
but Protestantism still dominates.) In the decade after World War I, 
bestsellers concerning religion dipped slightly in numbers and 
included negative as well as positive portraits of religion; Sinclair 
Lew'is’s Elmer Gantry {1927) is representative. 

However, the next decade saw' a “final harkening back to the old 
values and life style,” including religion (Greene 69), and World War 
II brought an upsurge in best-selling fiction that reaffirmed religion 
and its values. Interestingly, many of them were historical novels: not 
only The Robe, but also Sholcm Asch’s The Nazarene { 1939) and The 
Apostle (1943), The Song of Bernadette by Franz Werfel (1942), 
Oursler Fulton’s Ihe Greatest Stars' Ever Told (1949), and Douglas’s 
second Biblical historical, The Big Fisherman (1948). Taylor 
Caldw’cH’s Dear and Glorious Physician {\9S9) and Great Lion of God 
(1970) came at, or after, the end of this trend.' 



'See Hackett, especially 84-85, 160-193; Elson 175-214, 316- 
317; Mott, especially 193-197, 281-282, 286-299; Greene, 
especially 33, 60-69, 90-91, 119-132, 147-151. 



By the 1960s, religion could still make a bestseller, but it was 
much rarer. Mostly, die books were “religious and” — and horror, and 
mystery', and sex, or most of all, and history', as historical novels 
became one of the most popular genres (Hinklcy and Hinkley 141- 
145, 159). By 1980, a bestseller that treated religion positively was 
“mainly a product of the past” (Hinklcy and Hinkley, 160) — with two 
vital exceptions. 

One exception is that the “horror and religion” novel became a 
popular subgenre of its oivn, particularly after William Peter Blatty’s 
TheExorcist{\97\) — W'hich, along w'ith Rosemaij’s Baby {1967), hoth 
codified a genre of supernatural horror and brought it instantly to the 
bestseller lists. (See Hinkley and Hinkley 159-160; Long 142; 
Sutherland 59-73; Morrison 9; and Winter, especially 84, 91.) In 
hindsight, classifying The Exorcist as horror rather than as a religious 
novel seems too easily self-evident. Yet at the time, many reviewers saw' 
it as “a deeply religious book,” “a study in the nature of evil and the 
power of faith,” using graphic imagciy' and suspense to make its point 
(Hinkley and Hinkley 159-160), While most horror novels that 
followed definitely were not religious in their rhcmatics, that 
possibilitx' was latent, with The Exorcist as progenitor. 

The other option for best-selling Christian novels depends on a 
reliable way to meet a limited but substantial audience; the Christian 
bookstore. With their own ABA — the Christian Booksellers 
Association annual convention — and their ow'n newsletter. Bookstore 
]ou7-nal, these specialty stores rose to $8 billion yearly business by 
1990. Moreover, fiction has been an increasingly large portion of the 
Bookstore Journal bestseller list (Miner 46). The groundbreaker here 
appears to be sales of C.S. Lew'is novels, which reached a peak in the 
mid-1970s (Miner 46) and w'hich arc “curiously significant” and 
popular among the fundamentalist and conservative Christians 
(Litton and Strozier 25) who arc the primaiy customers of the 
Christian bookstore. With market has come product, and many 
Christian presses — such as Crossw’ay Books, Peretti’s initial 
publishers — began producing fiction for distribution through 
specialty' Christian stores. 

Thus between Douglas’s time and Peretti’s there w’cre major 
changes in both audience expectations toward religion in bestsellers 
and in the genre models that most easily suggested themselves for 
handling religious themes. 

Douglas was writing for an inclusive, popular market, generally 
less critical of Christianity and more likely to enjoy Christian novels 
than the general audience today but by no means al! believers in 
miracles, even Biblical miracles. Remember, the 1940s saw' a late 
return of religious fiction to bestseller status, perhaps because of the 
pressures of war — although the same did not happen in World War I 
(Elson 177, Greene 90, 119-120). Even one of Douglas’s earlier 
nonfiction books. Those Disturbing Miracles, offers psychological and 
other naturalistic explanations for the miracles in the Bible (Bode 
144). Carl Bode argues that The Robe demonstrates Douglas’s own 
change in attitudes towards miracles: “By the time that The Robe was 
written, Douglas makes clear that he now believes in ‘the 
supernormal’” {Half-World 152; see also Bode “Lloyd Douglas” 
817). Still, Douglas would have to have assumed that many of his 
readers w’ould not. In fact, the same year The Robe w'as published, 
Douglas stated, 

No, I don’t w'ritc with my former parishioners in mind. I 
write for a w'ider audience. ... In my stories I write with the 
thought that I’m talking to people who don’t know one 
thing of what Christianity' is about and I try to tell them . . . 
in simple w'ords, through dramatic incidents. . . . (interv'iew 
in Van Gelder 303) 

Douglas here largely means the joys of Christian living, the focus 
of his earlier books; however, the fact that Douglas assumed a 
nonbelieving audience could only have more impact on his work as the 
miraculous content of his novels increases. 

Peretti, on the other hand, was writing primarily for an audience 
that he could assume not only believed in Christian miracles but shared 
his novels’ specific doctrine of immanent spiritual w'arfare. Tim 
Callahan has demonstrated undeniable examples of contemporary 
evangelists such as Dr. Walter Martin and Reverend John MacArthur 
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presenting the same ideas, especially on syndicated radio shows; 
Peretti himself expressed one of the basic views of This Present 
Darkness — that the New Age movement can be a Satanic force — on 
Dr. James Dobson’s radio show Focus on the Family {Ci[\z\\zn). Lifton 
and Strozier write that This Present Darkness's “importance in 
confirming the fundamentalist reader’s inner end-time narrative 
should not be underestimated,” (24) and Howard calls Peretti’s 
novels “a clear statement of the worldview of Christians who hold the 
Bible to be literally true and without error” (194). 

Does this mean that Lloyd Douglas does write fantasy, since many 
of his readers would consider the miracles to be impossible, as he once 
strongly did, and Peretti is writing realistic fiction? Few would agree 
that either is true. 

In ThcRohe^ Lloyd Douglas carefi.illy woos belief within a context 
that he knew would make it easy for his readers to accept miracles, 
neither as fantasy, nor as something in their own lives. Douglas had the 
perfect model available to him; the historical romance. The historical 
romance, ostensibly about the time in which the action takes place, can 
be a way to comment “obliquely” on the time in which it was written 
(Cockburn 22) — as also fantasy and science fiction can be (see Scholes, 
for instance). However, unlike fantasy and science fiction, the 
historical romance can seem to be a subset of realistic fiction and hence 
be less likely to strain the reader’s imaginative belief. This may explain 
the popularity of “historical religious novels,” one entire chapter of 
Leo F. O’Connor’s annotated bibliography of American novels with 
Protestant themes or subjects. 

The “pageantrv’” of the past has an “undeniable appeal” (Bode, 
Half-World 179), but it also allows Douglas’s readers to feel that 
slightly different rules are functioning, without thinking of the result 
as a fantasy world. Douglas’s choice of genre may also have been 
influenced by Ben Hur^ which his father read to him when he was 
young (Douglas, Time 5). 

Moreover, the historical setting of The Kobe allowed Douglas to 
sidestep doctrinal issues, which are Peretti’s greatest strength or 
weakness (depending on the reader). In his memoir, Douglas says of 
his father, whom he obviously reveres and identifies with. 

My papa’s sermons, then and always thereafter, were not 
dogmatic. They effortlessly avoided the polemical issues that 
had so frequently made otherwise kindhearted people 
despise their neighbors. . . . (47) 

Edmund Wilson reports the same attitude from the author 
himself; “In the first place, he says, you can always score a success by 
writing a novel about Jesus, if you take care to avoid the controversies 
which have split the later Christians into sects” (206). Clearly, one w ay 
to do that is to place the story before such splits occurred. 

Finally, the Biblical setting of The Robe gave Douglas compelling 
material to work with, whether or not it was already known by the 
audience. The Bible itself provided drama and miracles, without the 
need for fantastic additions — as long as it was adequately presented. 
Here again, Douglas depicts his father as a role model amazingly close 
to the author’s own an: 

They were the Bible stories — the farmers knew how they 
came out — but Father thought of every one in the Bible as 
alive and he made them seem alive. . . . And if he needed to 
throw in a little drama to make the story even more 
interesting, why he threw it in. (intei'view'in Van Geider 302) 

One thing that Douglas and all of his critics agree upon is that his 
novels arc didactic (Bode, “Lloyd Douglas” 817; Bode, Half-World 
141; Hordon 191). Douglas writes. 

There are many people who realize their great need of ethical 
or spiritual counsel, but they are unwilling to look for it in a 
serious homily or didactic essay. It has been my belief that 
such persons can be successfully approached in a novel, 
offering in a form palatable to them the inspiration they seek. 
(Quoted in Kimitz and Haycraft 393.) 

Thus, through the use of a popular genre such as the historical 
romance, Douglas could offer both entertainment and Christian 



solace. As Bernard DeVoto writes, “Comfort is what his readers ask of 
Dr. Douglas and comfort is what they get” (in Busch 1 12). 

However, as Noel Busch replies, “Even the shrewd appraisal of 
DeVoto fails to show why Douglas alone possesses the secret of 
providing the comfort which, since the public obviously craves it, 
many another author would be glad to provide as well” (116), One 
answer comes from a close look at the book: Douglas’s impeccable 
development of Christian belief in the minds of the protagonists — the 
Roman Marcellus and his slave Demetrius — and hence in the reader. 
(Hordon remarks on the importance of character-identification, 
though she notes this only concerning Marcellus [191].) 

Douglas gradually ups the supernatural stakes, introducing 
miracles slowly. Moreover, material or psychological explanations are 
seriously considered but become less and less convincing as the novel 
progresses. When Demetrius first sees Jesus, nothing supernatural 
happens — in fact, nothing really happens at all, except for a striking 
impression which may or may not be purely psychological (73-74). 
After the crucifixion, Marcellus is “driven out of his mind” by the robe 
(109-1 12); again, there is logical and careful consideration of possible 
natural causes (108), but after demurral for fear of being thought crazy 
(132), the skeptical slave Demetrius conclusively states of the robe’s 
power, “whatever it w. . . it’s there!” (132). 

The “peculiar power of his garment” (132) is metonymic for 
Christ’s Godhood and seiwcs as an entr}' into belief in it for the 
protagonists and the reader. Demetrius journeys to Jerusalem, w'here 
he meets some of the disciples and sends for Marcellus (206-209). 
First Marcellus hears reports of Jesus’ extraordinary' presence and 
temperament — still not supernatural, and second-hand, yet credible 
(220-221). Then Marcellus, and the reader, gets a third-hand reports 
of a healing, perhaps supernatural and perhaps not (258). When 
Marcellus hears of the miracle of the wine at Cana and does not believe 
it, a Christian named Miriam tellingly says, “I do not wonder. . . . You 
were not prepared for such a storv’” (264). 

Yet Marcellus, and the reader, will continue in their preparation. 
More miracles are reported, in more detail, more earnestly and yet 
thoughtfully and with perspective (265-271, 276-280). Marcellus is 
still able to hold to a material explanation of the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes (281) (the same explanation Douglas endorsed in Those 
Disturbing MiracleslBodc, Half-World 144-145]), but when he hears 
a stor\' of a w'oman healed by the touch of Jesus’ robe, he can no longer 
doubt the stor/ (288-289). The turning point, however, for Marcellus 
and the reader, is a first-person account of the calming of the waters, by 
Bartholomew, who clearly still burns with the memoiv (305-308). 
Marcellus wrestles with the story' (302-303, 316), but is prepared, as 
Miriam might put it, for the story' of Jesus’ appearance after death (3 1 7- 
323). After that, the Roman Paulus is the voice of skepticism, a poor 
second to Marccllus’s quiet and hard-won belief (332-338). 

It has taken two-thirds of the book, but Douglas has led even his 
most secular readers to accept onstage miracles as part of a non-Iantasy 
historical. The first onstage miracle, characteristically, is ambiguous: 
Docs Stephen really see Jesus come to him as he dies, or is it a delusion? 
(362-363). Prepared as Marcellus and the reader are, however, it is 
clear which way the evidence goes. Marcellus and Demetrius return to 
Rome, W’here they become tellers of tales about Christ, finally leaving 
again to spread the gospel (382-384, 398-400, 409-415,433-438). 
Towards the end of the book, in a miracle seen directlv, Peter comes 
to a dying Demetrius and heals him (480-483). 

When Marcellus and his love, Diana, are martyred (506-508), for 
Douglas’s ending to be emotionally effective, the reader must at least 
imaginatively believe that the pair are not deluded, but are going to a 
better kingdom, as they believe they are. This rcaderly belief is made 
possible by the author’s careful manipulation of perspective through 
intense character identification, increasing emphasis on the miracles, 
and credible argumentation by the characters that credibly sides, by 
degrees, with the supernatural. Along the way, there is enough love, 
political intrigue, and exotic atmosphere for any historical romance; 
but the skeleton of the book is this growing conversion — of the 
protagonists and, vicariously, of the reader. 

Peretti also intends his novels to instruct as well as entertain. 
V^Taile still a pastor, he began stor, 'telling “as a means to communicate 
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spirirual truths” (Abrahams and Blackman 63). When asked “What is 
the most important thing you want readers to come aveay with from 
your book?” he replied, “I want them to be reassured about the 
undefeatably redemptive power of the Cross.” Peretti’s sales, 
marketing, and publicity all show that he has found an audience that 
ants to hear that message: “One can imagine (Christians turning to 
Prayer — serious, hardworking prayer — after, or indeed while, reading 
these books” (Lobdeil 45; see also 46). 

And in a way reminiscent of Douglas’s memoir statement about 
his father, Peretti states that his novels arc just dramatized versions of 
the Bible: 

, . .you crack the Bible open, and they’re all kinds of accounts 
of angelic visitations and supernatural things going on. I 
took what the Bible has always had in there and just adapted 
it into a fast-paced ^enre&tovy. (Abrahams and Blackman 62) 

Yet, as with Douglas’s novels, the didactic purpose and the 
adventure sometimes work together in Peretti’s novels and 
sometimes conflict. One critic observes, “Peretti’s work would vastly 
improve if he would remember to be a story-teller first and an 
apologist second” (Callahan). Howard, however, concludes that 
Peretti’s appeal to his conservative Christian readers includes 
affirming their shared views as “significant in some ultimate sense,” 
and also presenting “doctrinal positions” and even “the implications 
for life in modern society” (193-194). 

There is no doubt that This Present Darkness does, as Hov ard 
states, “clearly affirm a theological belief in the importance of prayer.” 
Peretti’s interviews show that he is emphatic on two points: the 
necessity of Christian life, especially prayer, and the real threat of anti- 
Christian forces, both political and supernatural. Asked about the 
depiction of an anti-Christian conspiracy in his novels, Peretti replied. 

Right now it’s half and half — half fictional device, half reality. 

I think in a few years it will be more reality than it is fiction. 

I think we’re heading for a real confrontation. Spiritual 
warfare is not a shooting gallcrv' — the ducks shoot back. 
(Intciwicw 58) 

The view of v arfare against a vast conspiracy certainly alienates 
many readers and attracts others, Christian or not, who were already 
certain that most of the forces of political modernity are up to no good 
(see Howard). 

Beyond those two points, however, neither Peretti nor his 
Christian audience tend to take his books as literally as some of his 
critics imply. Maudlin, in Christianity Today, feels Peretti’s fiction 
“may deliver spiritual encouragement or even spiritual insight, “ but 
he critiques Peretti’s “forced apologetics” and theology which is “a 
little too loose,” including smacking of Manicheanism (58-59). Both 
Lobdeil and Maudlin conclude that Peretti’s books should be read 
merely for adventure, not “for their didactic value” (Maudlin 58). “In 
the tradition ofStephen King,” Maudlin states, “Peretti has purposely 
altered reality to make the action a little more scarv' and exciting. . . . 
Peretti himself has said that the books are no blueprint for spiritual 
activity” (58-59). Indeed, in the accompanying inten'iew, Peretti 
identifies his very concrete and physical depiction of angels as “a 
fictional device,” and cautions that the novels “are fictional treatments 
of spiritual truth. They shouldn’t be treated as some kind of treatise on 
angelolog)’ or demonology” (58-59). 

On the one hand, that very' insistence almost implies that some 
people do take This Present Darkness as realistic fiction, or even 
inspired truth — after all, Stephen King does not have to reassure critics 
that he doesn’t really think people should avoid sewers in Maine 
because monsters live there. Alissa Rubin quotes a tellingly double- 
edged statement from Jill Carter, an editor at Cros.sway: “Now, I want 
to be clear, these are all fiction. We get lots ofletters from people who 
believe they arc real” (22). 

On the other hand, such statements should, if not settle the 
question of genre, at least help focus it. Examining the novels for genre 
conventions, we find an odd blend of fantasy or horror conventions 
with those of realistic religious fiction. The combination may explain 
why Peretti’s books sell so well, and he “has become one of Christian 
fiction’s first crossover authors” with books in B. Dalton’s and 



Waidenbooks (Rubin 21), yet there is so much confusion regarding 
their classification. 

As opposed to the careful introduction of supernatural material 
in The Robe, the spiritual warfare in This Present Darkness follows a 
pattern seen in religious fantasy and horror novels, such as C. S. 
Lewis’s That Hideous Strength, Blatty’s The Exorcist, and all of the 
novels of Charles Williams. The setting is our even'day world, but 
something is not as we think it is; there is an eruption of supernatural 
power, affecting the town and often catalyzing spiritual 
developments (for good or evil) among the inhabitants. At the end, 
the immediate supernatural conflict is solved, though the 
implications for the world order remain. 

Tins Present Darkness shov. s the audacious pseudo-realism that is 
the hallmark of fantasy and horror fiction, including more vivid 
descriptions of the fantasy elements than of the real ones. Non-rcalistic 
fiction must practice what Teresa Ebert calls the “rhetoric of 
believability'” (93): what is not known to the readers from their daily life 
must be described; what works by supernatural causation must be 
explained; non-mimetic plots must be linear if they are not to become 
totally surreal. “For,” as Peter J. Rabinov\itz writes, “if something in the 
text is assumed, that is, if it is central but never stated, it can only be so 
because the author expects his or her readers to know it already” (414). 

Aside from his politics, the aspect of Peretti’s fiction most 
attacked in reviews and studies of his fiction is the hyper-mimetic 
description of his angels and demons. Rubin refers to the “cartoon - 
like icons of evil” and “Green Berets of the heavenly host”; he 
lampoons the protection that prayer provides for the angels as “a 
kind of Scotch Guard shield” (22). Callahan refers to the angels as 
“overly anthropomorphized.” On the third page of This Present 
Darkness, Peretti uses the same detailed monster-description that, in 
any horror novel, both titillates and tells the reader that she will 
encounter things in the book undreamt of in her quotidian reality’: 

It had arms and legs, but it seemed to move without them, 
crossing the street and mounting the front steps of the 
church. Its leering, bulbous eyes reflected the stark blue light 
ofthe full moon with their jaundiced glow. The gnarled head 
protruded from hunched shoulders, and wisps of rancid red 
breath seethed in labored hisses through its jagged fangs. 

(II) 

This is only the second of ten paragraphs describing the demon and its 
demise at an angel’s swordpoint. The scene is from the point of view 
of the angels, who “did not perceive with eyes only” (3). That is, 
Peretti does hint in the text that these descriptions of demons should 
not be taken totally literally. Still, the descriptions arc vita! to his book, 
blatant and emotionally laden. 

In contrast to that penny-dreadful baroque, Peretti’s descriptions 
of human acts of prayer are oddly spare. Even in a scene of exorcism — 
with angels assisting and devils named Sorcery or Rebellion 
complaining but leaving the adolescent they possess — Peretti barely 
describes the person praying or examines his feelings, and does not at 
all depict the feeling of prayer, how one composes oneself to prayer, 
or how prayer does what it does: 

Hank knew he had better take charge of the situation and 
pray for this boy. He already had his hand on Ron, so he 
started praying very gently. . . . Hank hung on to Ron’s 
hand and waited, watching and praying until he knew what 
else to do. This was all so incredible, so fascinating, but so 
necessary. This must be the Lord’s Lesson Number Two in 
Spiritual Combat; Hank knew he was learning something he 
would have to know to win the battle. (152-153) 

As Rabinowitz puts it, “it is often more useful to look ... at those 
places w’hcrc the novel is silent” (409). Apparently, physical contact is 
important when praying for someone; but Peretti doesn’t state that — 
he is writing with an audience in mind that w’ould not have to be told. 
The demons and angels, then, are so fully described in part because 
they do not belong to the reality Peretti expects his readers to share, 
while the practice of efficacious prayer is only referred to, since 
familiarity v\ith that is assumed. 

When Peretti WTOte This Present Darkness, he had available to him 
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something that Lloyd Douglas did not when writing The Robe: a 
popular, even best-selling genre of supernatural fiction in which 
monstrous adventure could be used to present emotional and perhaps 
spiritual matters in a concrete, sensationalistic way. What makes 
Peretti’s novel different from The Exorcist, or even Stephen King’s The 
Stand, is not just his perv'asivc (and, to many readers, often 
objectionable) politics. More importantly, Peretti completely 
intermixes matter-of-fact and mimetic religious supernaturalism — 
such as prayer groups, scenes of Christian family life, and church 
activities — with his hyper-real, elaborately fictitious demons. Jack 
LaLanne angels, and Gardol prayer shields. 



In The Robe, Lloyd Douglas credibly builds belief in a world that 
is accepted as real by his readers, but exotic enough that readers who 
do not believe in the miraculous can see it as having different rules. 
Peretti either concretizes or assumes: This Present Darkness mixes the 
genre conventions of fantasy and horror with mimetic depictions of 
prayer and devotion, in a combination that is exciting to many readers 
and disturbing to others. Because of their expected audience, genre 
choices, and approach to engendering the reader’s imaginative belief, 
both authors have created works that are undeniably supernatural, and 
to many people probably “impossible,” yet — by believers and 
nonbelievers alike — will not primarily be read as genre fantasy. ^ 



Bernadette Lynn Bosky lives in Tonkers, New Tork. 
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The Man Who Folded Himself by David Gerrold 

Dallas: BenBella Books, 2002; $13.95 tpb; 127 pages 

reviewed by Phil Stern 



Much like its time-traveling protagonist, The Man Who Folded 
Himself w'lis a book ahead of its time. Even now, 31 years after its 
original publication, David Gerrold’s classic tale is a fascinating, 
thoiight-provoking commentary on many of today’s most contentious 
issues. This updated, twenty-first centiiiy edition is a worthy reread for 
those who may have first experienced it decades ago, and a must for 
those who have yet to read it. 

The overall plot is very simple. A young man, Daniel Ealdns, is 
given a time belt by his dying uncle. Jumping ahead one day, Daniel 
meets a slightly older version of himself, who proceeds to tutor him in 
the ways of time travel. Before long Daniel possesses unlimited wealth, 
freedom to travel the ages, and the ability to interact with a mt'riad 
assomnent of both alternate versions of himself, and his actual self at 
different stages of life. 

There is a wonderful sense of freedom, of being able to break any 
and all constraints, in Gerrold’s book. Who hasn’t dreamed of doing 
anything, going antwhere, without bounds? For Daniel the entire 
world, and all its future and past historv', is a playground. He has the 
ability to know how anything turns out simply by jumping ahead, and 
then jumping back to pre-einptively “erase” things which need 
changing. In Daniel’s own words; 

Now I’m out of the river and standing on the bank. I am the 
motion and time is the obsers'er. No longer a victim, I am the 
cause. All of time is laid out before me like a cable, no longer 
a moving entity', but a vast and mutable landscape. I can leap 
to any point on it at will. Would I like a nice summer day? Yes, 
here’s a pleasant one. Am I in the mood for a fall morning? 

Ah, that’s nice. I don’t have to wait for the river to carry' me 
to a place where I might be able to find that moment — I can 
go exactly to it. 

No moment can escape me. I’ve chased twilight and 
captured dawn. I’ve conquered day and tamed the night. I 
can live as I choose because I am the master of time. 

This leads Daniel, among other things, to a veiy odd form of 
sexual experimentation. 

Tying in bed tvith an older version of himself, Daniel becomes 
aroused and curious. Before acting, however, another Daniel pops 
back from the future, warning him (and his other self) to think long 
and hard about what they’re about to do. It causes problems, the 
future Daniel says, lots of them, though he stops short of categorically 
telling his younger selves to cease and desist. Confused, Daniel turns 
to the slightly older self in bed with him, asking him if, as his current, 
younger self, they’d proceeded. Yes, is the reply, and it’s so wonderful 
they need to do so again. 

Daniel thus embarks on a lifelong sojourn into homosexuality, 
with various versions of himself as partners. 

Along the way Daniel experiences what any young homosexual 
man might go through, but within an unlimited science fiction 
universe. The reader feels the self-alienation, empowerment, 
camaraderie, and loneliness those experiences must convey. While he 
is relatively comfortable with his sexuality', there’s always an element 
of self-doubt, a fear of how others would judge his life. 

Many of the nuances inherent in homosexuality are things not 
readily appreciated by heterosexuals. At one point Daniel seeks 
counsel from a much older version of himself about the pi-oprieiy of 
it all, only to have the older man hit on him. At other times Daniel is 
enjoying interacting with his alternate selves on a non-sexual level, yet 
is forced to wonder whether a friendly pat on the back is what it seems, 
or an invitation for more intimate contact. Though Daniel is forced to 
learn and adapt to his new sexuality' in Gerrold’s sf universe, this surely 
presents an accurate take on the confusion and alienation suffered by 
many young gay men in society'. As to some of the stereotypes of 
homosexuality . . . well, Daniel does enjoy a never-ending slew of 
sexual partners as well as the odd orgy, though ail his partners are 
actually versions of himself. Se.xual encounters often begin on a whim. 



leaving little or no permanence. The only long-term relationship he 
ever seems to enjoy, in fact, is with a w'oman, Diane. 

Disillusioned and lonely, Daniel finally travels back to the far past, 
meeting a female version of himself This “experimentation” with 
heterosexuality is somewhat satisfying, though Daniel feels his myriad 
of male partners understand him in a way this female version never 
could. (An interesting take for any heterosexual couple who has 
enjoyed a marvelous romantic evening only to argue the next day 
about what color wallpaper to put in the living room.) The union 
produces a child, though each parent contrives to have the child born 
as their own gender. Breaking up, both the male Daniel and the female 
Diane take the child back into the future to essentially raise themselves 
(as the mysterious Uncle Jim and Aunt Jane they both remember from 
their own childhood), providing the next link in the unbroken cycle 
of timeless birth, life, and death. 

There is a w'onderflil grandiosity' to Gerrold’s stoty', as he depicts 
Daniel traveling throughout the ages to witness, first-hand, all of the 
important moments in histoty'. This is principally w'here the “twenty'- 
first century” updates have been added, as Daniel now visits many events 
occurring between 1972 and 2002, the “past” 33 years from his 
perspective. (The stor\' begins in the year 2005.) Chief among them are 
his going back to witness the destruction of the World Trade Center, 
and his purchase of IBM, Sony, and MCA stocks in the mid-1970s. 

However, even such absolute, marvelous freedom has drawbacks, 
and Daniel soon comes to realize its limitations. For example, Daniel 
often tries to correct his own mistakes by just popping back to a 
previous point in his relative time stream and w'arning his earlier self 
not to do this, or to do that. But in so doing, he creates alternate 
universes, where one version of himself keeps to the original plan, 
while another corrects a “mistake” and moves on. Rather than clarity 
and ease, this process often leads to alienation by creating multiple 
versions of himself that arc quite different from his own “self,” or 
shooting him off into lonely universes w'here no other versions of 
himself exist. 

How odd it must be for Gerrold to read through his book, from 
his new perspective of 30 years down the road, and consider what he 
w'ould w'ish to correct or change in his life, were it truly possible. The 
power of a time belt must seem more intoxicating now than it did back 
w'hen he was younger. 

Another segment of The Man Who Folded Himself must seem far 
more relevant to Gerrold now than when he originally w'rote it. Near 
the end of the novel, Daniel describes a certain summer w'here he’s 
been having a party throughout his entire life. Countless versions of 
himself w'ink in and out, representing segments of his own natural life 
span. There are young Daniels engaged in rough-and-tumble sports 
throughout April and May, more mature, relaxed versions of himself 
in June and July, and older men in August and September. Finally, an 
ancient Daniel appears in that final month, dropping dead. In the final 
segment of his life, Daniel w'itnesses his death, knowing he has no 
choice but to experience himself in the near future. At this point the 
younger men, w'hen they stray from the early summer months to early 
fall, are greeted angrily by the older Daniels. They have no use for their 
impudent, ignorant earlier selves, choosing to keep to their owm 
company, though know'ing the younger Daniels have a future they no 
longer possess. 

Is Daniel truly happy? Surely the time belt has enhanced his life 
in unimaginable ways, yet also frustrated him in others, His efforts to 
change all of human history (like when he erases Jesus Christ) only lead 
to alien w'orlds he no longer understands. The time belt makes it too 
easy to leave Diane, and when he finally realizes how lonely he is and 
wishes to return to her, Daniel has aged too much for her to accept 
him. The belt helps him travel through time, but can’t let him alter his 
own natural life span. Ac the end of the book, when, as Unde Jim, he 
finally passes the belt off to his identical son, one is left to w'onder 
whether Daniel might have been better off without the belt at all. 

However, of all the intriguing aspects to Gerrold’s novel. The 
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Man Who Folded Himself most likely will be remembered for its take 
on homosexuality. In the Author’s Note, Gerrold writes that he’s 
never made a secret of his own sexual preference, yet says “We 
sometimes make the mistake of thinking that ‘gay’ explains a person’s 
life.” True enough. Yet Gerrold goes on to add “If I had left out the 
gay sequence, then every' sharp-eyed reader would recognize that I had 
skipped over one of the possibilities inherent in the concept.” 

1 don’t know about that. Would a straight author, setting out to 
develop the exact same concept, wind up with his male character having 
orgies with himself? And, really, isn’t this just a tad of a cop out? After 
all, one doesn’t need a time-traveling character having sex with himself 
in order to explore homosexual themes in print. The “possibilities” were 
there without the sf artifice of having sex with oneself. 

Perhaps the book’s greatest strength concerning homosexuality 
is Daniel’s frank confusion and experimentation. Satisfied, yet vaguely 



guilty in his gay relationships, Daniel reaches out for a woman. 
Ultimately frustrated in the straight arena, he goes back to 
homosexuality, yet always fondly remembers his one heterosexual 
relationship. Though couched in the sf terminology of different 
“universes,” Daniel’s experience is surely an accurate reflection of the 
tw'o disparate worlds simultaneously inhabited by young gay men. 

Unlike much of the fiction from the ’60s and early ’70s (with its 
rampant sexism, cute aliens, and “ray gun” technology), The Man 
Who Folded Himself AotSTCx. seem at all dated. (No pun intended.) In 
fact, it’s as fresh and new' today as it was in 1 972, with the questions 
and controversies raised just as intriguing to today’s audience — no 
matter which months they currently inhabit in their own endless 
summer party. ^ 



Phil Stern lives on Lon^ Island, New Tork. 



Greer Watson 

Introduction to a Multivariate Approach to Analyzing the Fantasmatic 



If one goes into a bookstore an^^vhere in North America, or looks 
at published anthologies of the “best stories of the year,” one is likely 
to get the impression that there are three types of non-mimctic fiction; 
fantasy, horror, and science fiction. It is true, of course, that only a 
moment’s thought is needed to realize that this tripartite division is 
not as applicable to ancient and medieval texts as to modern w'orks. 
Furthermore, literature from countries outside the Western tradition 
is often distinctively different, for which reason another term, 
“magical realism,” is often used to refer to it. (Angel Flores suggested 
in 1955 that “magical realism,” a term borrowed from the visual arts, 
should be applied specifically to Spanish-American literature of this 
type. ) Nevertheless, to people in the English-speaking w'orld, fantasy, 
science fiction, and horror stories arc undoubtedly the three most 
familiar types of non-mimetic fiction. 

Da\dd Clayton has suggested “fantasmatic” to refer to the 
impulse to nonmimesis, as a way of avoiding the confusion caused by 
the vaiying usages of the more familiar terms “fantasy” and “fantastic” 
(62). It applies to a wide range of artistic endeavors in a variety of 
forms — a large and amorphous collection of novels, short stories, 
comics, cartoons, movies, television shows, stage plays, and paintings. 
Division through organization and categorization is an attempt to 
impose order on disorder. Traditionally in the arts, such division has 
been made on the basis of form — language-based art distinct from 
visual art, prose distinct from poetry'. Categorizing subtypes of the 
fantasmatic instead attempts to impose order on the immense variety 
of ways in which, regardless of form, artistic works can deviate from 
strict mimetic realism. Any attempt at such division splits fantasmatic 
art into a restricted number of discrete subsets. Popular taxonomy 
currently recognizes three major subsets; fantasy, science fiction, and 
horror fiction. Critical taxonomy extends the number, though it 
includes these. What is not, perhaps, ob\'ious is that all such divisions 
imply a theory of sets; all imply that the subsets are definable bv certain 
specific, mutually exclusive characteristics, and all assume the 
possibility of making clear distinctions. Even Attebery’s suggestion 
that the sets should be considered to have fuzzy boundaries (12) still 
overlooks the possibility ofintersection and union; the possibility that 
some of the sets may have distinctive characteristics in common. 

Moreover, the popular' tripartite division (and its more extensive 
critical derivatives) is only one way to organize the fantasmatic. There 
exists a competing — and quite different — model of literary genre 
proposed by Tzvetan Todorov in 1970. Todorov is interested in 
literature that presents the reader w'ith antinomious interpretations of 
odd events: stories such as Henry James’s The Turn of the Screw ( 1 898 ), 
whose narrator persistently rationalizes events that suggest that she mav 
be seeing ghosts. Such stories are called in French, ‘^le fantastiquef a 
term rendered as “the fantastic” when Richard How'ard translated 
Todorov’s Introduction d la litterature fantastique into English. 

In his definition of le fantastique, Todorov employs a stmcturalist 
approach, comparing “the fantastic” with tw’O proximate genres, 
‘‘‘'I’etran^e” and “/r merveilleuxf both of which also present unusual 



events but without the antinomious interpretations. In Vetrange 
(usually rendered as “the uncanny”), there are extraordinary' events, 
yet an assumption by both the reader and the narrator that there must 
be a rational explanation. In a detective story' such as Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s “The Speckled Band” (1892), for example, both Watson and 
the reader know that Sherlock Holmes w'ill solve the mysteiy- in natural 
terms, no matter how supernatural the events may seem to his client. 
In le merveilleux {''‘xhic mar\'elous”), events that arc impossible in the 
primary' world are taken as actually able to occur in the secondary' 
world of the story'. 

Anglo-American theorists of Todorov’s school thus use these 
three terms, “the fantastic,” “the uncanny,” and “the maiwclous.” 
Neil Cornwell, in particular, has considerably elaborated Todorov’s 
analysis in order to locate the fantastic within the world of prose 
literature as a whole. In the direction of realism, Cornw'dl goes 
progressively beyond the uncanny to realism, lightly fictionalized 
contemporaiy history', and non-fiction (such as biographies and 
memoirs). And, in the direction of nonrealism, he goes progressively 
beyond the man'elous to mythology and “theology, and other forms 
of cosmogony” (39). 

Although the term le merveilleuxis commonly linked to fairy' tales 
in French literary' criticism, Todorov employs it for a heterogeneous 
collection of genres. He specifically also includes in le merveilleuxiiW 
talcs (54-55), travelers’ tales (55), science fiction (56), and stories of 
magical objects (56). All share an acceptance of extraordinary' events 
as real within the story. Going further, Cornwell does not simply 
enumerate types of mai-velous fiction, but defines them in terms of 
their location along the axis of realism. Furthest from the fantastic, he 
puts the category’ of “romance/fantasy,” which is therefore the least 
mimetic subtype of the mar\'elous. In this section, he includes not only 
stories set in a “faery'” world, but also stories with other-planetary' 
settings. In the middle, Cornw'ell puts the category' of “Fairy’ Tales,” 
And, closest to the fantastic, he puts the category' “What if?” which 
includes “works set in what seems to pass for ‘our’ world, but with a 
single (or at least a small number of) elemcnt(s) of the manifestly 
impossible” (40). 

Like Todorov’s merveilleux, so the tripartite “man'elous” of 
Cornwell’s categorization is heterogeneous. Both J. R. R. Tolkien’s 
fantasy epic The Lord of the Rin^s {\9SA:) and Isaac Asimov’s science- 
fictional future history Foundation (1952) fit in the “romance/ 
fantasy” category. Cornwell suggests that both magical realism and 
certain types of science fiction qualify as “Wliat it?” stories. In Franz 
Kafka’s “The Metamorphosis” ( 1 9 1 5 ) , for example, the hero wakes up 
one day to find himself turned into an insect. This is manifestly 
impossible in the primary' world, but the setting of Kafka’s story' is 
otherwise realistic. Similarly, Connie Willis’s depiction of mid-twenty- 
first century Oxford in Doomsday Book (1992) is a plausible 
extrapolation from the present city; but time-travel — like 
insectomorphosis — is clearly impossible in the here and now. One 
might add “low” fantasy as a ty'pe of “What if?” fiction: E. Nesbit’s Five 
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Children and It (1902) takes place in a realistically depicted 
Edwardian England, but its heroes meet a “psammead,” a creature 
that has the power to grant wishes. So not only are Cornw'eU’s 
subdivisions of the marvelous as heterogeneous as Todorov’s 
mcrveillcux, but htrther, in terms of the traditional taxonomy of the 
fantasmatic, fantasy and science fiction have each been split, with some 
books in one subdivision and others elsewhere. Foundation and 
Doomsday Book, both traditionally sf, are in different subsections of the 
mar\'elous; so too are The Lord of the Rin^sund Five Children and It, 
both traditionally fantasy. 

Nevertheless, the heterogeneous “marvelous” of Todorov and 
his folloM'ers makes sense in terms of their own interest, which lies in 
antinomious fiction. They needs must identify their subject — which 
requires them to find the parameters that distinguish it from other 
fields with which it might be confused. To this end, they focus on 
distinguishing various degrees of mimetic realism in the text. Of 
course, they are try'ing to analyze the whole of literature in terms of 
a single variable (realism vs. nonrealism), which is represented by a 
single horizontal axis, with utter realism at one end and utter 
nonrealism at the other. A single axis is a one-dimensional 
representation of literature — a line. This is perforce an 
oversimplification: literature is not one-dimensional. But it is 
understandable that the dimension of analysis that the Todorovian 
school prioritizes is the particular dimension that interests them. 

This does, however, leave the impression that heterogeneity is 
particularly characteristic of the marvelous. There seems no intrinsic 
reason \vhy this should be so — but there is a practical reason why it 
should appear to be the case. This type of anatomy of literature is 
particularly associated with academics interested in the fantastic. Some 
discuss and analyze the different types of antinomy that can be 
identified in a v ariety of texts; others focus on the function of antinomy 
in turning literature into a form of social or literaiy subversion. But 
they focus only on certain specific types of fantasmatic fiction: 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century gothic romances and ghost 
stories, and postmodern texts by such writers as Thomas Pynchon, 
Doris Lessing, Gunter Grass, and Salman Rushdie. They demonstrate 
a relative lack of interest in (and concomitant lack of familiarity with) 
science fiction and fantasy. 

Nevertheless, Cornwell does suggest tentatively that the 
“hesitation” betw'een readings that characterizes the fantastic might 
be found in certain types of science fiction (148). In the early seasons 
of the television series The X-Files, for example, there was a running 
science-fiction subplot: Had the earth been visited by aliens, who 
might have abducted the sister of one of the protagonists, Fox Mulder. > 
At least initially, the evidence was equivocal: hard data and actual 
sightings were not forthcoming. Mulder was a believer; his partner, 
Dana Scully, consistently presented the rational alternative view'. 
Neither could prove the case beyond a shadow of a doubt; and, at the 
beginning of the series, the viewer was left in uncertainty. Eventually, 
the issue w'as resolved; Mulder was right. But, as Todorov points out, 
such a resolution is common in many w'orks that are cited as examples 
of antinomious fiction (41-3). 

If it is possible to identify antinomious horror fiction, such as The 
Turn of the Screw, and antinomious science fiction, such as Tlse X-Files, 
then what of fantasy? In E. Nesbit’s Five Children and It, there is 
clearly no hesitation about accepting the magic in the stoiy' as real 
within the stor)^ The psammead grants the children’s wishes; and, as 
they wish for such things as wings, and then go flying about the 
countrv'side, only to find themselves stranded atop a church w’hen the 
wings disappear at sunset, there can hardly be any doubt in the reader’s 
mind that the wishes produce tangible, physical results. But this is not 
the case in all stories of w’ish-magic. In Edward Eagei-’s Magic or Not? 
(1959), for example, the very title tells the antinomy. Again, child 
protagonists attempt w'ishes. But they arc not interested in asking for 
gross manifestations of the supernatural such as winged flight. Instead, 
they hope to influence events in their favor. Whenever a wish appears 
to have been granted, some among the children point out that 
coincidence or adult kindness could be the real cause, not the w'ish. 
Some of the children, therefore, can be seen to be Mulders; some are 
Scullys. The reader is left uncertain which side is right. Events escalate: 
by the end of the stor\', the rationalizations have become increasingly 



improbable, and the magical interpretation increasingly likely. Yet 
Eager maintains antinomy to the end; and, as in The Turn of the Screw, 
the reader’s hesitation is never fully resolved. 

There remains magical realism. It might, however, be helpful first 
to explain what is meant here by this term, particularly since it has been 
used in different ways. It is usual in horror and low fantasy for the 
narrator’s initial w'orldview not to encompass the supernatural. 
Indeed, the principal difference between these and the fantastic is the 
length of time it takes for the narrator to accept a change in viewpoint. 
In a storv' like Five Children and It, this happens quickly; when the 
heroes dig up the psammead, they see its physically unusual body; they 
talk to it; they fly with the wings it gives them: naturally they believe 
it exists. In Magic or Not?, on the other hand, the change in viewpoint 
happens more slowly, if at all, since the magic, being more subtle, is 
more easily explained in rational terms. Nevertheless, in both books, 
the protagonists are socialized in the belief-systems of post-industrial 
Britain and America. 

In a magical realism story', the narrator’s world-view' encompasses 
the supernatural, usually because he or she belongs to a culture whose 
belief-system is different from that of modern Western society. 
(Amarv’ll Beatrice Chanady points out that, although less frequent, it 
is also possible for texts to take a magico-realistic approach to the 
coherent, albeit deviant perspective of an individual [22].) Toni 
Morrison’s Beloved (1987) may be considered a North American 
example of magical realism; the principal protagonist, Sethe, is an ex- 
slave w'ho believes in ghosts, so that, w'hen she is visited by a mysterious 
young w'oman, Sethe readily accepts her as the grow'n-up ghost of a 
baby who had died years earlier. She does consider the possibility that 
this supposed supernatural revenant may be hoaxing her. But at no 
point does she doubt the possibility that her dead daughter might 
return. She only doubts whether that is what is actually happening. 
Ghosts are fundamental to Sethe’s view' of the world. 

Now', the fantastic depends on a modern protagonist with a 
modern w'orld-view' (about which they come to have doubts as events 
progress through the story) — modern here being taken to encompass 
the period since the Age of Reason. Magical realism, on the other 
hand, depends on the protagonist having an alternative w'orld-view. It 
would seem on the face of it that fantastic magical realism is an 
oxymoron. Nevertheless, Linwood Sleigh’s The TailoNs Friends 
(1956) may be an example of this curious combination. The principal 
characters are a pair of middle-class English children in 1910, w'ho are 
sent to the country to stay on a Welsh farm with their little brother. The 
children have the modern w'orld-view. The farming family have the 
alternative world-view; they believe in fairies. 

So that the reader may appreciate the degree to which this belief has 
disappeared from modern postindustrial society, Sleigh includes in his 
story two English adults on a bicycle tour who talk about fairies with the 
children. Mer\'>'n Acox-Green is an elderly poet, who writes twee verses 
about dear little goblins and elves. His daughter Madge is studying 
anthropology at university, and wishes to interview the local farmers in 
order to record their stories of fairies, w'hich she interprets as folk 
memories of a prehistoric culture. Needless to say, the Marches — the 
farmers w'ith whom the children are staying — share neither of these 
views of fairies. Instead, they believe in the physical, present-day 
existence of the Tylwyth Teg, a small, spell-working folk who live under 
barrows, dance around the local standing stone, and switch changelings 
for human children. The Marches believe that the visiting baby is in 
danger ofbeing stolen. Taking seriously their responsibility toward their 
young guests, they therefore w'ard the farm with row'an and cold iron, 
and take their twelve-year-old daughter out of school to keep an eye on 
the baby. They are, how'ever, equally coiawnccd that the English will 
think them superstitious fools if they betray their belief in the Fair Folk. 
So they dare not give warning of the danger, since they are sure they will 
not be believed. Indeed, in front of the children and to the Acox-Greens, 
the farmets even scoff at their own beliefs. 

Only near the end of the story is the baby stolen. Up to that point, 
the two English children are perplexed by a series of odd events and 
strange silences. These they attempt to explain away to themselves 
with sensible, rational excuses. Indeed, although they early suspect 
that the farmers believe in fairies, this is the one explanation that the 
children cannot take seriously. Rather, they find it more reasonable to 
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dismiss their hosts as back-countr' hicks. To fiinher emphasize the 
children’s fundamental disbelief in fairies, there is an early incident in 
the stor\' which demonstrates that certain other supernatural beings 
do lie close enough to the children’s belief systems to produce a frisson 
of fantastic horror. The children explore a ruined monastery, look into 
its church, and see monks. For a short while, they suspect that these 
arc ghosts, or that they have suffered some time-slip. Actually, the ruin 
has been sold to a modern monastic order who are in process of 
renovation. Briefly, though, the children arc genuinely frightened. 
This fear that ghosts might be real contrasts with the children’s 
complete lack of fear of fairies. Fairies arc simply not a part ofthe belief- 
systems of educated, twentieth-century', English city-folk. 

If The Tailor’s Friends may be considered an example of 
antinomious magical realism, then we have here a set of different types 
offantastic texts that can be directly compared with the different types 
of marvelous texts. 



“The Fantastic” 


“The Mar\'dous” 


Antinomious SF: 

The X-Files 


SF: 

The Foundation Trilogy 


Antinomious Fantasy: 
Ma^ic or Not? 


Fantasy: 

Five Children and It 


Antinomious Magic Realism: 
The Tailor’s Friends 


Magical realism: 

Beloved 


Antinomious Horror: 

The Turn ofthe Screw 


Horror fiction: 

The Exorcist 



Two-Variable Analysis: By Genre and Degree of Realism 



As shown in the above diagram, there are at least four different 
subtypes of the fantastic, each associated with a different subtype of the 
marvelous. The schema suggests that the specific defining criteria that 
distinguish science fiction, fantasy, magical realism, and horror stories 
within the matv'elous may equally be used to distinguish antinomious 
science fiction, antinomious fantasy, antinomious magical realism, and 
antinomious horror stories {the last of which is Todorov’s genre of le 
fanrastique). Therefore, the fantastic also has subtypes; and these 
parallel those subtypes found in its proximate mode, 

It follows, then, that the criteria distinguishing science fiction, 
fantasy, magical realism, and horror act independently from the 
criterion that distinguishes the fantastic from the marvelous (i.e., 
antinomious hesitation). We are looking at two distinct dimensions 
of analysis. 

Any attempt to analyze the material using only one dimension of 
anah'sis results in a loss of distinction. This may not be inappropriate 
to some particular discussion. Thus, critics ofthe fantastic, for whom 
the relevant dimension of analysis is the axis of realism, collapse ail data 
onto this axis for simplicity’s sake. But equally, those scholars who are 
not primarily concerned with the reader’s hesitation between 
readings — critics of fantasy and sf — often ignore the axis of realism, 
and treat The A-Ff/rr simply as sf and The Turn ofthe Screw as horror 
fiction. In effect, vou are crunching numbers. How you crunch them 
depends on what you are using them for. 

Undoubtedly, certain values of these variables tend to collocate. 
Antinomious hesitation is most usually associated with a narrator who 
has a contemporar)’ world-view; and it is particularly common when 
the stor}' includes supernatural motifs, such as ghosts, which arc 
associated with popular superstitions. Such frequent collocations are 
quickly identified. Indeed, they represent the core of the traditional 
taxonomic subsets of the fantasmatic. Critics tend, however, to focus 
on these modes as if the variables arc necessarily bound together. It 
would appear that this is not the case — though there remains the 
question of dependent variables, and the relative interdependence of 
variables (not to mention the reasons behind such dependence). 

Are these the only dimensions of analysis, or are there other 
modalities to consider? There are undoubtedly other significant 
parameters that should be considered in a full analysis. The 
distinction between serious and light fiction would seem to cut 
across genre types. So too docs the presence or absence of an affective 
response, such as characterizes horror fiction: it is well known that, 
in addition to the familiar supernatural horror, there is also crime 



horror, which would of course lie within realistic fiction; one can also 
identify science fiction horror. 

How many parameters are there? Obviously, many. A 
multivariate approach, however, would treat the parameters 
separately, though not necessarily independentlv. 



Greer Watson livesin Toronto, Ontario. A version of this paper was 

jjiven at the International Conference on the Fantastic in the Arts, 

March 2001, Fort Lauderdale. 
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So now Silverberg’s done it too. pA'cn^body is writing alternate 
histories these days. As Judith Berman has suggested in these pages in 
her celebrated essay “Science Fiction without a Future” {NTRSF 
153), thi.s may be becauscsfwritershave given up on the future. Maybe 
Ballard had it right all along. The Space Age has faded away within a 
single lifetime. It’s a matter of crumbling launch pads and elderly 
astronauts trying to convince anyone who will listen that they really did 
go to the Moon once. That’s one take on it. The bright vision of 1 940s 
and 1 950s sf, of a space-faring, galactic future has died, and so the last 
sf writers are idling their time away with impossible speculations about 
things that didn’t happen. Robert Silverberg is unlikely to agree. He 
has certainly written just about evciw kind of sf there is, and so v'hy 
shouldn’t he explore this form too.^ 

Certainly the alternate history has been around for a long time, 
since well before sf allegedly lost its sense of vision and purpose. It grew 
from two discernible roots, one being the political warning ston', such 
as Said’s When William Came (1914). The other is the time-travel 
stor^^ What if someone goes back and changes history . . . then what? 
There are hints of alternate history' (used satirically) in Nat Schachner’s 
“Ancestral Voices” (1933), and Murray Leinster’s “Sidewise in Time” 
(1934) opens ail the possibilities, for all that the stoiy itself does not 
venture very lar into them. Ward Moore’s Brin£ the Jubilee (1953) 
revolutionized the form by starting in the alternate world, and only 
halfway through the book bringing in the element of time travel and 
the possibility of setting history “right.” That Brinjthe Jubilee foWows 
many of the tropes of the 1950s posthoiocaust novel only adds to its 
meaning and continuing interest. 

Actually one of the very best alternate history stories comes from 
outside the genre proper. Stephen Vincent Benet’s “The Curfew 
Tolls” (published in The Saturday Evening Post in 1935) is about 
Napoleon Bonaparte born a generation too soon, in frustrated 
retirement right as the French Revolution might be about to break 
out. It is a meditation on history itself; the Great Man theory versus 
the idea of the Times Must Be Right. 

This is the key to what might be called the aesthetic usefuinc.ss of 
the alternate history’ story. At its most intellectually oversimplified, 
alternate history is an extension ofwargaming, a working out of clever 
scenarios of how this or that battle might have gone differently if so- 
and-so had fallen off his horse at the right moment. Such stories often 
lose sight of human detail. Most of them are about war, but they often 
ignore the drama and suffering of war. Dying under a bush far from 
home with a spear in your guts is probably the same experience 
whether the war is recorded in our timeline or not. 

The key question is simply this; does the author’s alteration of the 
historical facts mean anything? It’s a matter, not of clever scenarios and 
overlooked details, but of thematic content. Benet’s story' was clearly 
about something. So was Moore’s. 

Flow about Silverberg’s? That a new Robert Silverberg book is 
deftly constructed and elegantly written almost goes without saying, 
Fie is a master of craft. His prose is smooth and lucid; his story'-telling 
is easy to follow without ever being unintelligent. The present volume 
is not a novel, but a collection of linked stories, forming a cycle, like 
Keith Roberts’s Pavane. There are undeniably fine stories here. But 
does the overall structure succeed? 

Silverberg has avoided the Big Two cliche subjects of alternate 
histories (at least as written by Americans) — Hitler Wins and The 
Civil War Turns Out Differently — but certainly The Roman Empire 
Never Fell is hardly a new idea either. It was even done on Star Trek 
30-plus years ago. 

It can even be argued that Silverberg has broken one of the 
cardinal “rules” of the alternate-history' game, which is that you 
change one thing and let all else develop from that. To begin with, he 
has changed two things. First, the Pharaoh’s army overtook the 
Israelites and the Exodus was a total failure. Moses drowned in the Red 
Sea. The fev/ survivors of the Jew’ish people returned to slavery' in 
Egypt. There was no land of Israel, no Bible as we know it, and no 



heretical offshoot called Christianity. The Roman Empire remained 
solidly pagan. 

But the Roman Empire also ran into an extraordinary series of 
lucky breaks. After the death of the tyrant Caracalla (a.d. 217 in our 
timeline), there came, not the mediocre Opellius Macrinus, followed 
by the insane voluptuary Elagabalus, followed by another mediocrity 
(Severus Alexander), followed by military anarchy, but instead a 
Great Man, one Titus Gallius, a reformer on the order of Augustus 
or Diocletian, who set things on a firm footing for centuries to come. 
The stronger and more capable later emperors still seem to have 
occurred in the resultant alternate history — Diocletian himself, 
Constantine (a great warlord, though of no religious significance), 
and Theodosius the Great, who manages to outlive his inept son 
Honorius. (In our timeline, he did not — Honorius is the one who 
mistook Rome for a chicken, on whose watch the capital was sacked 
by the Goths while the emperor did nothing.) Then come a whole 
series of invented figures, great men, who save the Empire again and 
again. One of them allegedly wipes out the Vandal and Goth menace 
forever. (How did he do that? By total genocide? Otherwise, as real 
Roman emperors discovered to their grief, no matter how many 
barbarians you killed, somew’here there were barbarian children who 
would grow up with a grudge and it would start all over again.) If 
there is any single premise to this book, it is that history was jiggered 
as many times as necessary to allow the Roman Empire to survive well 
beyond its allotted time. So there are no Dark Ages. Conveniently, 
Islam is nipped in the bud. (One might ask if it could ever have 
developed, without the examples of Judaism and Christianity before 
it.) So the Empire goes on and on, discovering Mexico in what would 
be, in our timeline, the twelfth century, 

In fact, this is a book you should read with a calculator at hand. 
Silverberg does interesting tricks with the dates, using the Roman 
calendar, Ab Urbe Condita (Year of the City — i.c., a calculation from 
the legendary founding of Rome in 753 b.c.), but ifyou deduct 753 
from evcty'thing, interesting results pop out. “With Caesar in the 
Underworld” (the story of a Roman Falstaff, and a Prince Hal who 
turns out to be one of those saviors of the Empire) takes place in .■\.o. 
529, early in the reign of Justinian. “A Hero of the Empire,” about the 
elimination of Muhammad, takes place in 612, ten years before the 
Hegira. Now that the l‘)ark Ages have been prevented, and, rather 
implausibly, the new Pax Romana extends for five hundred years, “The 
Second Wave” takes place in 1108, the Crusader Era in our timeline. 
Here the Romans make a futile and ultimately destructive attempt to 
conquer Mexico. This takes us to “Waiting for the End” in 1 198, the 
year (in our timeline) in which the 4th Crusade was preached, resulting 
in the sack of Constantinople in 1204. Here the Eastern Empire takes 
Rome, which is a nice, ironic reversal. But it is not the end. In “An 
Outpost of the Realm” in 1453 (the year we know for the Fall of 
Constantinople to the Turks) a resurgent West conquers the East. 
Silverberg’s Rome goes on to become a truly global state, until finally 
overthrown by a revolutionary reign of terror in 1815, when the 
emperor is replaced by an equally despotic First Consul, echoing 
Napoleon all the way. And finally, in a coda to it all, “To the Promised 
Land,” in what would be .\.d. 1970 the last remnants of the Jews, led 
by a second Moses, launch a spaceship in the Egyptian desert, hoping 
to start a nev. Exodus to the stars. It is a completely mad scheme. It’s 
nor as if they’ve been sending out probes for years and know where 
they’re going. WTiat are they going to do? Cram everybody into a 
spaceship and then pick a star at random? But nobody has to think it 
through that far. The spaceship explodes. The second Moses perishes. 
But in a moment of fanatical rationalization, the chief surv’iving 
disciple declares the dead man to have been the Son of God, who as 
called home to Heaven. What should have been a disaster is instead, 
at last, the beginning of a messianic, monotheistic religion which will 
sweep away the carcass of the Roman Empire (which now pretends to 
be a Republic under the First Consuls) and create a new world. 

It’s all a vety' grand scheme, but, one suspects, too conservative. 
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reminiscent ofSilverbcrg’s Majipoor (particularly Valentine Pontifex)^ 
where, amid unparallelled splendor, dynasties and kingdoms go on in 
a stately procession for thousands of years, as if there arc no social 
developments and nobody has a new idea more than once in a half- 
millennium. Real history, our history, has been more vigorous than 
that. The still waters of the Siivcrbcrgian monarchies don’t seem to get 
stirred very' often. 

Docs it mean anything' If that is the standard one applies to 
alternate histories, is this one about anything.> 

Yes, it is. It is not about dates or the number of extra emperors the 
author can invent. It is about the myth of Rome, which in our own 
timeline has been a very potent force and a lively political ghost indeed. 
Our whole concept of a Dark Age, of a post-holocaust society looking 
back on a better time, derives from the memory of Rome. The entire 
medieval period may be defined as a period in which somebody, 
somewhere, still claimed to be the Roman emperor, although it must 
be admitted that the imperial ghost did not lie still even after that. The 
Holy Roman Empire was abolished in 1806 precisely to prevent 
Napoleon Bonaparte from making himself Caesar and Augustus, 
which is what he was up to when, echoing Charlemagne (crowned 
Emperor of the Romans in 800), Bonaparte crowned himself in the 
presence ofthe pope in 1804. Roman imperial imagery is evident in the 
art and coinage of the Napoleonic period. Napoleon appears crowned 
in laurel, like a caesar. 

Even after Waterloo (1815, the year ofSilverberg’s anti-imperial 
Ten'or), the myth of the Pax Romana, when all the knowm world was 
allegedly ruled with serene grace by wise and benevolent emperors, 
persisted. There were Tsars and Kaisers into the twentieth ccntuiy. 
Historians have long puzzled over the Fall of Rome as the problem of 
histoty. Possibly the idea of re-establishing the Empire finally died a 
shabby death with Mussolini, but even so it remains almost hard-wired 
into our collective psyche that the End of the Empire was an awful 
catastrophe from which profound truths may be learned about the 
nature of civilization and perhaps of the historical process itself 



We see this in science fiction, in Poul Anderson’s future histoty, 
w’hcrc the Long Night follows Dominic Flandry’s time, for all that 
V’orthy servant of the Empire might stave it off for a while. In Isaac 
Asimov’s Foundation series, the great w'ork of the genius Hari Seldon 
is a new science for charting the inevitable decline of the Roman 
Empire of the Galaxy, v'hich encompasses all of mankind. Historical 
determinism versus human free will is expressed by Asimov (and by 
many writers before him) in terms of the echo of Rome’s fall. 

It is as a work of the myth of the Empire that Silverberg’s Roma 
Eterna overcomes its own contrivances and achieves meaning. There 
is something to be said for all that glacial grandeur, and the myth itself 
is deftly reversed by the epilogue, in w'hich the narrator, a Jewish 
historian who is to write the new' Gospel, observes: 

By its shrew'd acceptance and absorption of the alien gods 
and the alien ways of the peoples it had conquered, the 
Empire had flattened cvciything into shapelessness ... so 
that we had nothing left to venerate except the status quo 
itself, the holy stability of the world gm ernment. I had felt 
for years that the time was long overdue for some great 
revolution, in which all fixed, fitst-frozen relationships, with 
their train of ancient and venerable prejudices and opinions, 
would be swept aw'ay. ... for the Empire was defunct and 
didn’t know it. Like some immense dead beast it lay upon the 
soul of humanity, smothering it beneath itself: a beast so 
huge that its limbs hadn’t yet heard the new's of its own 
death. (387) 

And yet Silverberg presents the last emperors sympathetically, 
and their passing, and that of the Empire, continues to stir a sense of 
tragedy. The myth lives on. 0^ 

Dan-ell Schweitzer, a descendant of barbarians who sacked Rofne 
while Emperor Honorius wasfeedinjf his chickens, meditates on history in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 



Club Dead by Charlaine Harris 

New York: Ace, 2003; $6.50 pb; 272 pages 

reviewed by Joan Gordon 



Club Deadis the third in an entertainingly silly hybrid romance/ 
horror /mystety/science fiction series by Charlaine Harris, following 
Dead Until Dark (2001 ) and Living Dead in Dallas{2^D2). But these 
books are shelved among mystery novels in the bookstores, because 
Harris has also written two other mystery series — one featuring 
librarian Aurora Teagarden and billed as ^cozy with teeth”; the other, 
with a brooding heroine named Bard and described as “edg)’,” called 
the Shakespeare scries. All three take place in small southern towns, 
local color regionalism a growing subgenre of mystety fiction. 

The basic situation ofthe Dead novels is this: Sookie Stackhouse 
is a barmaid who suffers from an ability to read minds. She’s involved 
with a vampire named Bill in a small Louisiana tow'n. The bar, the 
town, its people, the world in general, are perfectly normal — 
humorously mundane — but the supernatural, in the form of 
vampires and werew'olves and mindreaders, is just another mundane 
part of the w'orld. In the first book, one of Sookie’s coworkers is 
murdered, and she and Bill must find the culprit; the second volume 
has Sookie and Bill going to Dallas to find a missing vampire and 
contend with some religious nuts. In Club Dead, Sookie is looking 
for Bill, who has gone missing, and making the undead club scene in 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

In 1997, I published, with Veronica Hollinger, a collection of 
scholarly essavs called Blood Read: The Vampire as Metaphor in 
Contemporary Culture, so I’ve thought quite seriously about 
vampires. I could whip up a convincing discourse on the vampire as a 
metaphor for the intrusion of the uncanny into the mundane in these 
books. I could discuss how the uncanny is made normative in the 
series, and how that is both a definition of the postmodern uncanny 
and a valuable way to cope with the postmodern world. That would be 
easier, in fact, than to explain w'hy the books are such fun, silly in a 



diverting rather than tedious way. 

I think they succeed because they treat the uncanny as the 
mundane, in a world w'hcre the uncanny serves as a marker for 
whatever makes any one of us the misfit. How’ many vampire novels 
have used the vampire life to represent the life of closeted gays, for 
instancci’ Sookie is a misfit because she can read minds and Bill is one 
because he’s a vampire. When Sookie calls her ability to read minds a 
distibilivy, we readers can think more flatteringly of our own inability 
to fit. At the same time, the uncanny of the novels can stand for the 
inexplicable occurrences of our owm brave new century. What can’t be 
explained is iiormatized in the novels, a restful solution, if not a veiy 
reformative one. At the same time, the uncanny of the novels — 
vampires, werewolves, and so on — is much less likely to hurt us than 
the inexplicable terror and poverty of our owm lives, so it is a safer 
substitution for our real anxieties. At the same time, treating the 
extraordinary' as the ordinary, comparable to treating the uncanny as 
the mundane, is the method of shaggy dog stories. Here, vampires 
(and, more appropriately, wcrcw'olves) seive as the shaggy dogs. 

Harris establishes the deadpan delivery vital to the success of the 
shaggy dog story through her narrator. Sookie is more w'orried about 
what she’s going to wear and whether Bill is cheating on her than she 
is about vampire queens and impending bloodbaths. Her voice — light, 
wry, and, well, mundane — is clearly established from page one. 
Describing her undcad boyfriend, she says; 

Bill, not a jeans-and-tee kind of guy, was wearing khakis and 
a plaid shirt in muted blue and green. His skin w'as glowing 
and his thick dark hair smelled like Herbal Essence. He w'as 
enough to give any woman a hormone surge. I kissed his 
neck, and he didn’t react. I licked his ear. Nothing. 
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Tliis paragraph shows the silly understatement of describing a vampire 
as “not a jeans-and-tee kind of guy,” along with the equally sillv 
disjunction of putting him in khakis and a plaid shirr. The Herbal 
Essence and the hormonal surge are fabulously mundane. And the 
deadpan “Nothing” is typical of Sookic’s dr\' deliver}'. 

The voice; the humor; the lively, though not spectacularly gor>', 
action; the keen sense of place; the concern with outfits — all these 
make Club Dead a pleasing enough read that I had to go back and read 
the two earlier volumes and will look for the succeeding ones, e\cn 
though I’ve pretty much given up on vampires. The books remind me 
of Tanya HufFs Victoria Nelson series, about a Toronto cop and her 
vampire friend — Blood Trail (1992), Blood Lines {1992), Blood Pact 
(1993), and Blood Debt (1997). I continued to enjoy those novels, 
with a similarly exasperated heroine, e\ cn after I had given up on more 
ponderously serious vampire fare. In fact, on the Fantastic Fiction 
website devoted to Huff, she recommends Harris. 

HufFs sequence blends A’ampires with the police procedural. 



Harris combines the romance, horror, and mysterv’ genres, with just a 
dash of science fiction in the explanations of vampire biology. As Gaiy 
Wolfe has written in essays in both Peter Straub’s Conjunctions 39: The 
New Wave Fabulists {2002) and in Hollinger’s and my Ed^injj into the 
Funire: Science Fiction and Contemporary Cultural Transformation 
(2002), discrete boundar\' edges are eroding taster than ever, not only 
in major works of fiction such as China Mievillc’s Perdido Street 
Station, Richard Powers’s Galatea 2.2, Margaret Atwood’s Oryx and 
Crake, and Hariko Murikami’s Hardboiled Wonderland at the End of 
the World, just to mention some of my summer reading, but in lighter 
fiction as well. The front matter of Club Dead draws on quoted reviews 
from I.MCUS, Science Fiction Chronicle, Romantic Times, and Cemetery 
Dance, while Living} Dead in Dallas has a blurb from Mystery News. 
Club Dead is a happy pastiche of all these genres, lightly diverting 
rather than insultingly lite. ^ 



Joan Gordon teaches at Nassau Community College, New York. 



In the Upper Room and Other Likely Stories by Terry Bisson 

New York: Tor Books, 2000; $24.95 ho; 284 pages 

reviewed by David Soyka 



In Tern' Bisson’s second short stor}’ collection, seven V'ears 
following Bears Discover Fire, the sixteen “likely stories” collected arc 
essentially tall tales that poke fun at life’s inevitable disappointments 
and shortcomings. Although most of the situations here certainly 
employ the tropes of the genre, Bisson writes sf/fantasy in the same 
sense as Mark Twain or Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. — as a satirical tool. 

To “get” Bisson you have to know the many allusions to genre 
standards. For example, Bisson channels Ambrose Bierce for 
“Incident at Oak Ridge” in which famed physicist Richard Feynman 
finds himsclfin a situation where he can’t be sure he’s joking. The joke 
that Bisson is telling is written as a video script highly reminiscent of 
a Twilipht Zone episode; to re.ally understand the joke you need to 
know that one epsidodc of that scries was an adaptation of Bierce’s 
“Occurrence at Owl Creek.” 

Similarly, “10:07:24” is not so much a stor}' as a set-up for a 
punch line only “insiders” will get. The premise is an sf writer pitching 
a story involving a concept of time to an editor who finds it utterly 
unbelievable and, therefore, unpublishable. But the editor exists in a 
different universe from ours, and the concept of time is the verv' one 
that governs our perception of reality. The crux of the joke is that 
challenging our biases in considering the unbelievable should be the 
whole point of st/fantasy, yet these biases (presumably including 
those in sf and fantasy publishing) render us utterly clueless in 
considering both literaiy and metaphysical worth. 

The plight of the clueless caught up in a world the reader finds 
incredible, but the characters find utterly banal, is the theme permeating 
most of the stories contained here. In “Dead Man’s Curve,” a pair of 
slackers glimpse an afterlife that is even more hackneyed than their 
current existence. “First Fire” comments on the destiuctive aspects of 
human hubris in depicting a ty'coon whose egotistical shortsightedness 
in putting personal satisfaction ahead of sacred beliefs snuffs out more 
than just his own existence. A honeymooning couple who are not 
enjoying themselves witness the slow' end of the world on TV in 
“Smoother.” And “There Are No Dead” presents a trio of boyhood 
chums w'ho learn how to literally go home to their childhood, even 
though there really is no place like home. 

Another shared theme is that of the mechanics of relationships, in 
which the mechanics are to be taken quite literally. In “An Office 
Romance,” icons residing in a softw'are program called “Microserf 6.9 
for Window's” have a love affair that, this being Windows, is fated to 
crash. In the title stoty', the narrator circumvents a variety of x'irtual 
reality' scenarios, including some mild virtual sex, in seeking the Upper 
Room leading to the ultimate transcendental experience. Or, maybe 
not. There’s a close encounter of a baser kind in “The Joe Show”; in 
a pick-up line to end all pick-up lines, an alien intelligence manipulates 
a w’oman to provide a sexual experience on the premise of it being a 
pretext to convey a message to Earth from the Creator of the universe. 
Interestingly, all three of these stories w'ere originally published in 



Playboy, which, in the days before home video and Internet porn, was 
once considered pretty racy — a virtual sex experience in the days 
before computers. Playboy also had (maybe it still does) a reputation 
for publishing top-notch fiction, particularly sf and fantasy, which 
back in the magazine’s heyday (meaning when it was still racy) in the 
1960s w'as equally hip and cutting-edge kind of stuff. An added 
pleasure to these stories is the tone that is entirely appropriate to that 
era, with references to push-up brassieres and exotic lingerie that in an 
earlier era might have been considered bordering on the 
pornographic. Of course, these stories aren’t about sex, they are about 
the human condition; the science-fictional setting of virtual reality is 
a device to depict the shallow-ness of relationships in an increasingly 
impersonal everyday w'orld. My favorite among these is “He Loved 
Lucy,” which extends the meaning of phone sex when a highly 
dedicated voice answering machine system decides it is time to “move 
on” from a one-sided relationship. 

Some of the funniest bits here are contained in two sets of 
interrelated stories. One series that originally appeared in Asimov's 
concerns a sort of grown-up Hardy Boys in which a whiz-boy 
scientist — one Wilson Wu — helps our hero save the universe as we 
know it, an important by-product of which is for him to w'in the girl. 
Apparently there are three of these stories, yet for some strange reason 
only two arc included here. (For those of you keeping track, the first 
of the trio, “The Hole in the Hole,” is, as far as I can tell, available only 
in the original Februaty' 1994 Asimov's and The Tear's Best Science 
Fiction 12, edited by Gardner Dozois.) 

The story that’s w'orth the price of the book, howxver, is the least 
flip of the bunch, “macs,” a 2000 Nebula winner and Hugo nominee 
that also won a Locus Award and the Grand Prix de I’lmaginaire 2001 . 
In depicting how’ cloning might bring closure to the families of the 1 68 
victims of Oklahoma City bomber Timothy McVeigh, it is perhaps also 
the most controversial, and may have become even more important 
since 9/1 1 surpassed the Oklahoma bombing as the largest terrorist 
attack on American soil. 

Like sex, revenge is a powerful, at times inexplicable, emotion. 
But this is not simply a revenge story, any more than Hamletis simply 
a revenge play, because there is hope amidst the devastation in the 
simple connection of family relationships — even those that are torn 
asunder by tragedy, even those that are not quite natural. That’s w'hy 
I was surprised to read, in the November 2000 issue of The New York 
Review of Science Fiction, Thomas E, Jackson’s criticism of David G. 
Hartwell’s Year's Best Science Fiction 5 for including “macs,” 
characterizing it as a “dud”. As a resident of Oklahoma, Jackson can 
perhaps be forgiven for the understandable prejudice he brings to his 
reading of the tale. But it results in a complete misreading that accuses 
Bisson of suggesting that Oklahomans are unthinking rednecks who 
would “cheerfully murder obviously innocent people.” The stoiy is no 
more literally about Oklahomans than Franz Kafka, in his novel 
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Amerika, intends for the “Nature Theater of Oklahoma” to be taken 
as an actual description of Midwestern theatrical practices. What it is 
about is understandable human tendencies, both good and bad. To 
say, as Jackson does, that the idea “is provocative, but it’s also absurd” 
is to ignore not only the proper use of absurdit}' to make a literary 
point, but how often the absurd is part of real life. Mr. Jackson needs 
to read the story again. As do we all. 



Like Vonnegut, Bisson might be dismissed by some as a 
“lightweight” with a tendency to go for the obvious jokes. Such people 
lack a sense of humor that, as any reader of both authors know's, is 
prerequisite for understanding the larger joke of reality played upon all 
of us. At least we can laugh about it, even as we are disturbed by it. ^ 



David Soyka lives in Alexandria Township, NJ. 



Shadowmancer by G. P. Taylor 

London: Faber and Faber, 2003; £5.99 pb; 300 pages 

reviewed by Farah Mendlesohn 



As new author Louisa Young pointed out in The Guardian (5 
August 2003), there are a lot of would-be “New J. K. Rowlings” out 
there. Perhaps the most publicized is G. P. Taylor, w'hose first novel, 
Shadowmancer, was selected as Ottakar’s children’s book of the month 
in June of this year (instead of the latest installment of Mr. Potter’s 
adventures). 

Taylor writes passably but his prose is sometimes a bit leaden and 
there are a number of unnecessary touches to this novel. A number of 
the background incidents in our characters’ lives are related in too 
much detail given that they have little role in the main plot, in which 
a wicked vicar, Mr. Demurral, buys a stolen statue with which he 
means to make himself God. He is stopped by two children, Kate and 
Tom, and by a mysterious African stranger, Raphah. Some of the 
magical characters are there only to remind us that this is a fantasy; they 
have no part to play in the action and it is sometimes unclear whether 
they are real or mere superstition. In both cases, however, fantastic 
creatures or little background narratives do perform a secondary' 
function; they are there to explain what kind of w’orld we arc in and 
what kind of novel this is. 

Shadowmanceris not precisely a fantasy. Of the numerous reviews 
I have read, only Nicholas Tucker in his review' for The Independent 
seems to have noticed that Shadowmancer allegory. Its Riathamus is 
the Christian God, its Glashan are devils, and the Scruvim are of course 
Seraphim. Even describing Shadowmancer as an allegoty may be 
giving the book the benefit of the doubt. As far as I can tell, 
Shadowmancer is an evangelical tract w'hose author wishes us to be 
converted to a particular form of Christianity, preferably 
Wesleyanism — Mr. Wesley even gets a walk-on part on page 181. Even 
C. S. Lewis was usually more subtle than this. 

It is quite possible, of course, to make an allegory fully fantastical, 
but lurking underneath Shadowmancer is a message that consistently 
denies fantasy. Raphah, the young man from Africa, can perform 
miracles. When Tom questions him on this, he responds; “I am not a 
witch, or a warlock, or a sorcerer. They are filled with wickedness. All 
I have is that which is given to me by Riathamus” (27). If a miracle is 
good in Shadowmancer, it is always from God. If it is a nasty miracle, 
it is always magic. Good miracles by their very nature cannot be 
magical because magic is bad . It’s an interesting distinction with which 
most of us arc unfamiliar, but which resonates with evangelical 
Christian objectors to Harry Potter. This isn’t just a political issue; it 
has implications for the plot, because if good miracles always belong 
to God, then so does all the fantasy, and so too does all xhtp^ood action. 

The type of Christianity on display here — Sanctification 
Christianity, an American term — teaches (roughly) that w'ickedness 
comes from inside us, but that the power to do good comes with the 
acceptance of God’s grace. As far as writing fiction is concerned, 
there are problems with this. The conditions of the w'orld cannot 
affect the motivations of individuals because God’s grace arrives 
irrespective of conditions. In order to keep the vicar, Demurral, 
unsympathetic (note the play on the verb “to demur”; he has decided 
not to accept God), he has to be a man who has the chance to be good 
(he is a vicar), but has decided suddenly to emw another man his 
parish, won it through gambling (no cheating by the W'ay — 
gambling, cards, and fortune telling are automatically bad in this 
book) and, having set his foot on the wrong path, become w'icked. 
His wickedness, he claims — a claim which is justified elsew'here — 
begins because he never received any sign from God to confirm his 



belief. One wonders whether maybe God is at fault somewhere, 
given that most of the converts do get to see at least one miracle. But 
wickedness is at least played out in deeds. 

What is least convincing in this book is the path to goodness— or 
even the depiction of goodness. Tom and Kate have had terrible 
experiences (Tom’s mother is burned in a house fire; Kate’s father 
beats her) but are loving and love justice. Yet when Kate accepts God 
we are told that she knows her sins are all forgiven. We haven’t actually 
seen any of these sins unless we understand that her real sin was 
refusing to accept her grandmother’s assurance that God exists and 
loves her. 

Motivation becomes a real problem because Shadowmancef s 
God is the God of grace, not the God of deeds. He is accepted 
absolutely on faith by Tom, when he appears before him as The King. 
Some people do get to see deeds done. Mrs. Landas, the sluttish 
owner of a hostel for mine slaves, is converted when her son is healed 
by Raphah, but the irony is that her initial skepticism is a lot more 
convincing; “Can he [Riamanthus] make our life any better, take us 
out of this place? Stop Demurral ovei-worlung us . . . ?” (115). The 
answer will be an affirmative; Demurral will of course die, but 
negative in that this really isn’t going to change much for those at the 
lowest end of the social scale. But this is not a God who changes the 
human condition, it is a God who teaches acceptance of that 
condition, teaches passivity. 

Kate gets to the heart of things. God did not save her mother. 
To this Raphah can only reply; “He has more love for you than you 
have ever realized, but faith starts with an acceptance, 
acknowledging who you are and knowing your frailty. Then you will 
see the power and majesty of Riathamus. In our weakness we will find 
his strength, in our poverty, we will find his riches. It is only in him 
that we will ever find peace. He is the most powerful being in the 
t\’hole of creation” (197-8). It may be a rather conventional 
statement of Christian love, but it is the more passive understanding 
of Christianity. It urges the convert not to act on behalf of the Lord, 
but to be passive. In other words; “don’t be strong, don’t trv to 
change your life, just be happy.” It is a rather unconvincing message. 
The distinction is between those for whom justification by faith frees 
from fear and sends forth to change the world, and those for whom 
the only change is in themselves. 

Sanctification Christianity, with its argument that actions here on 
Earth don’t really count, and that in the end God’s grace is something 
arbitrary, a matter of faith rather than action, is not terribly 
empowering. In case you think that this is my own religious prejudice, 
a rather good (and slim) book called A Shield and Hiding Place: The 
Religious Life of the Civil War Armies, by Gardiner H. Shattuck, Jr. 

( 1987) makes exactly the same point about the Confederate armies in 
the American Civil War. Telling your soldiers that victory doesn’t 
matter but that the suftering they experience is their trial of faith is not 
a terribly good way to send people into battle. In contrast the Union 
armies rode to war believing they could make the Kingdom of Heaven 
here on earth. 

Christian fantasy can be a veiy powerful thing. In the hands of 
Lewis it empowered Jill and Eustace to become more than they 
thought they could be. In the hands of Taylor, it seems to lessen us in 
the face of the wondrousness of the fantastic. ^ 



Farah Mendlesohn lives in London, UK, and is editor o/Toundation. 
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Mark Rich 

Two Takes on Speculative Poetry 



The Idea of the Real 

I somehow become more aware of time and transience when 
thinking about speculative poetrv'. I t\'pe at this old Smith Corona, as 
I have done many times before, over the years, in thinking about this 
topic, and I become subtly conscious of snow lightly falling outside, 
of a gray sky, of the sound of typewriter keys, and of the rushing of air 
through this building’s air ducts. I have no idea why this should be, 
unless it is simply that I feel the historical nerves being tickled. Small 
details rise and acquire the smokiness of significance. 

I have engaged in only a handful of poctiy studies in the last 
decade; yet all have fed into this internal mental picture I have, not 
quire of a historical pageant, but of a rough map drawn on a well- 
foided rag sheet, of the history of this form called speculative poetry. 

The editors of this extremely attractive paperless magazine have 
thought to ask me for a histoty, at fortune-cookie size, of science 
fiction poetrv; and since I see science fiction poetty as a flavor of 
speculative poetry, I agreed to the happy task without letting the 
editors know I might never mention science fiction poetty before 
running out of fortune-cookie papers. I have now mentioned it three 
times; that may need to do. 

VSTaat I will tty to do is convey some sense of that folded and 
refolded map in my mind. 

Waenever you attempt this sort of thing you buck crowds of people 
rushing at the theater showing the latest hits of Homer and other 
golden-haired iiteraty deities. All these theatergoers are sure the roots 
of this-ism and that-ism are found expressed in the twitching eyebrows 
of Homer’s Zeus, or somewliere in the lovely mysteries of De Rerum 
Natum. This may well be. I will certainly not bar you from following the 
crowd. I might well find them entertaining myself, tomorrow. For now, 
I ask only that you first consider the nature of the speculative poem. 

That nature is this; in the speculative poem, the poet presents an 
unreal world as though presenting the real one. 

This may seem an easv piece of nonsense. It was, however, an 
cxtremelv hard kind of nonsense to achieve. A poet could not truly do 
this until society, or at least an important part of society, was capable 
of perceiving the real world for what it was. I use the word “real” here 
as an empiricist might. For our Western v.’ays of thought, we have a 
long line of cerebral figures, many ofthem from the ranks ofthe British 
Royal Society and the Deists, to thank for bringing to our attention, 
front and foremost, the notion that things can be verifiably determined 
about the world around us. True, Aristotle, of the golden hair, had 
similar concerns. Yet the West went its merry way after Aristotle went 
his mei-ty way. Aristotle’s writings went somewhat into the building of 
the Catholic church, and vety much into the creation of Middle 
Eastern science. Western intellectuals, however, never quite got 
around to studying him until the Royal Society and the Deists truly, 
deeply began looking at the world as though the world itself mattered . 

If our beginning steps toward acquiring a full sense of the real 
were taken in the 1600s and 1700s, then the final important step was 
made at the beginning of what I will call, following Northrop Fryx’s 
lead, the Modern Centuty. The publication of On the Origin of Species 
closed the last big, gaping hole in the West’s scientific, rational 
understanding of the workings of the world. Turning our focus back 
to poetry, this means that before 1859 the intellectual climate was of 
necessity' partially mystical. A poet could to some degree separate the 
real from the unreal, without, however, achieving true disconnection. 
The idea of the real had yet to reach maturity. A few poets came close 
to achieving disconnection, as in the case of George Gordon, Lord 
Byron, and one whose name I will mention soon. 

I gave a paper on the speculative poem some twenty-odd years ago, 
as I write this. This was in France, at a conference. I mention this not out 
of self-elevation nor any need to flaunt credentials, for I was brash, 
young, penniless, and even more remarkably stupid then than I am now. 
Yet I had a paper to present that the listeners, who were from several 
countries, received with at least the appearance of respect and 
attentiveness. In leaving the session that afternoon, a French scholar 
approached me and said, “This speculative poetry. It really is something 



new, isn’t it?” I remember his reaction clearly, and with interest. I had 
just finished presenting a paper on Edgar Poe. The “something new” 
the French scholar was referring to had been introduced by a \'.'riter who 
had died about one hundred and tbity years earlier. 

Poe we must necessarily consider a semi-mystical rationalist. A 
careful reader of Poe will emerge with the knowledge that he regarded 
intellect and rationalism as of uttermost importance. He possessed a 
fine mind himself, if he lacked the advantages of wealth, family 
connections, and social introductions that helped Darwin to become 
the preeminent rationalist of his time. Poe’s mystical understanding of 
the universe fell exactly within the sphere Darwin’s work would 
demystify. Poe spoke of the “fittingness” of things in the natural 
world, as a kind of sign of divine action in the world. Had he lived to 
see publication of Darwin’s work, which I believe he would have 
devoured with greater avidity than did most of his countrymen, Poe 
quickly, easily and comfortably would have sloughed oft'the remnants 
of an older, mystical worldview. 

Despite living in an intellectual climate that encouraged and 
possibly required a vestigial mysticism, Poe did manage to achieve the 
divorce of poetic reality from our consensus reality. What occurred 
within certain of his poems occurred without reference to the world 
we hold in common. The world of the poems was unreal, yet real 
within the context of the poems. 

The Modern Centuty stretched very roughly from 1850 to 1950, 
or from about the years that encompassed Poe’s death and Daiwin’s 
publication of On the Origin of Species to the first years when a shadow 
was being cast upon the globe by the existence of multi-nationally 
based atomic weaponry. While I am far from fully aware of the poetic 
output in this country' and elsewhere during that century, I doubt any 
figure will appear from obscurity to loom larger than that of James 
Thomson (B. V.). This Scottish poet’s life overlapped Poe’s; yet he 
lived to see the publication of Darwin’s greatest works, and was part 
of the first generation to honestly grapple \rith the implications of a 
thoroughly rational worldview. Since his popularity was chiefly 
posthumous, he made the speculative poem a major form with little 
encouragement from the general literary community. Other, more 
minor figures also emerged, from George Meredith to Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, to affect in some v. ay the histoty of the form. 

The time following the Modern Century may end up being 
designated, as it has in the past, the Space Age, the Atomic Age, or the 
Age of Plastic, or something else entirely, such as the Polluted Age, the 
Silicon Centuty, or even the Postmodern Century, to keep the lit-crit 
types content. So far, this period has been marked in part by the 
widespread acceptance of several forms that came of age in the Modern 
Century, including speculative poetry, the science fiction stoty, and the 
detective stOty. The two dominant strands of speculative poetry might 
be typified by wo writers I have lately read, Anselm Hollo and Philip 
Dacey. Hollo, a scientifically literate, intellectually adventurous poet, 
has written both the purer kind of speculative poem, in which the words 
of the poem construct a reality not corresponding very' well to ours, 
sometimes for humorous ends; and a more dilute kind, in which 
language or terminologv' borrowed from a speculative form, in this case 
the science fiction story, is employed within a poem that makes explicit 
reference to our consensus reality. Hollo’s works, among the most 
effective of his generation, reflect the workings of a genuine and honest 
literary mind. Dacey, on the other hand, excels at a weaker form of 
speculative poem, of a sort that has become quite popular. For Dacey, 
an overheard phrase or random notion is something that will produce, 
almost mechanically, a set of entertaining lines that are arranged as verse 
is. The reality of the poem derives primarily from the phra.se or notion, 
and to only a limited degree from any active and engaged reflection on 
our contemporaty world. This disjunction sometimes has humorous 
effect. Dacey does have his serious concerns, especially about intimacy, 
love, and sex, yet his seriousness is undermined by the lightness of his 
formal approach and his unsure command of tone. 

Dacey has made a great success for himself as a contemporaty 
poet, probably much more than has Hollo and undoubtedly vastly 
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more than someone like Thomson, who worked in poverty and almost 
complete obsenrit}' until near the end of his life. Dacey’s reputation as 
a poet, and particularly as a popular, extremely accessible poet, rests in 
no little part upon the speculative poems he has published. In itself this 
gives clear indication that the form has undergone a maturation. It is 
a form reaching an audience. Speculative poetr)' may even be a 
particularly fitting form for our times, whatever times they are we live 
within. That, however, remains to be seen. 

Conversations in Miniature: 

A review in two parts of Ian Watson’s The Lexicographer's Love Son^ 
(2001, Radford, Virginia; DNA Publications 2001; S6.50 chapbook) 
and Michael A. Arnzen’s Freakeidents: A Surrealist Sideshow 
(Cincinnati, Ohio: Dark Vesper Publishing, 2002; $13 chapbook). 

I. On Genre Poetry 

I tend to shy from thinking about the reason genre poetr)' exists, 
maybe due to this sense I have that much genre poetry exists for no 
particularly vital reason. 

A publishing environment exists in which genre poetry may appear: 
this, more than any social pressures that may force poets to speak, and 
more than any new eruption of inflamed and troubled psyches, has 
encouraged its rise. Chapbooks appear in signed and numbered editions 
of over three hundred copies, a number that seems astonishing and 
optimistic to me, as one sometimes involved in the poctiy-publishing 
world; and a number that also must be indicative of at least the sense, 
if not the fact, that the publishing of genre poetiy' has a different status 
than it did in other decades, when poetry had status as a kind ofwriting 
but no status as a commodity. People did not buy poetry, although they 
sometimes supported it. Now'adays — with the rise of reader awards in 
genre magazines, the spread of the small press from print to digital 
media, and the increased number of printing options available to writers 
and publishers alike — poetty seems to have become more valuable as a 
type of publishable content. It has risen as a commodity — by as much 
as an inch or tw’o, I would say, even though a print run for a chapbook 
of over three hundred copies suggests a more significant rise. 

Has greater prominence and popularity altered what it means for 
a piece of writing to be a “genre poem”.> It probably has, to some 
degree. If I am right that market forces are a greater influence in the 
writing of these poems than any other factor, however, then the effect 
would be an increase in quantity rather than a deep change in nature. 
The tendency to produce verse to order, or “to spec,” would still be 
present, but in greater evidence; and the tendency to simply explore 
the common-property' genre tropes, but now' in verse form, would still 
be present. The thing that might be diminished would be the use of 
verse forms to explore transformative interior experience, in the kind 
of poetty'-of-discovery that takes writer and reader simultaneously 
down a hidden path, or a once-hidden one. This would be diminished 
because the path poets must take has become more and more clear, in 
the wake of publishing events that, for some, marked the end of genre 
integrity, or that, for others, marked the maturing of a literary field. 
That path has become more clear because for a poem to be explicitly 
a genre poem it must follow rather than lead. 

A poem presenting itself as a horror poem, for instance, signals to 
the reader that it is w'hat it is by its direct verbal approach to directly 
stated subjects. The phrases “slashed wrists/ puckering for a kiss” or 
“When he screams/ his eyes jiggle in sockets/ spilling what will never 
be tears/ from the clam pink puddles/ they swim in/ ready to pop,” 
lines found in Michael A. Arnzen’s collection Freakeidents^ do more 
than suggest a rapport betw'ecn writer and reader; they almost insist 
that common agreement already exists that a steady exploration of 
violent injury’ is a fitting channel for interaction between poet and 
page, and page and reader. In the same w'ay, the easy occurrence of 
such w'ords as “sickeningly” and “disgust” in Arnzen’s poems 
announces their genre allegiance, being direct statements of emotions 
that the poems carty not as w'eights but as designs, or, perhaps, as 
exterior decorations. A genre is a literary' tradition in w'hich certain 
designs and decorations have become characteristic, either as essential 
parts or as gratuitous additions. Within the horror genre, once a poem 
is positioned, it does not matter that a sickening feeling, for instance, 
is not evoked. It matters that it is invoked. 



In a similar way, the lines, “We’ve heard that universes evolve/ In 
a Darwinian way by natural selection,” or, ‘“Our bodies. Miss Jones,’ 
says he, ‘are made/ Of elementary' particles,”’ from Ian Watson’s 
collection The Lexicographer’s Love Song,” signal their affiliation with 
the science fiction genre. A breezy, knowing tone runs through these 
explanations, as does also a superior tone. Both are fitting, especially 
insofar as the explanations turn out to be mostly spurious rationales: the 
contemplation of universal evolution turns into a list of imagined 
“giraffe universes,” “tiger universes,” and “rabbit universes” in the 
poem “Universe Zoo”; and, in “The Quantum Stalker Woos Miss 
Jones,” Mi.ss Jones is forced into sexual submission, apparently, by the 
revelation, or perhaps the explanation, of how particles interact. Such 
words as “metaversc” and “quantum” operate here much as do the 
words “sickeningly” and “disgust” in the horror-genre poems, even 
though they are w'ords of emotion only in the sense that they suggest the 
lack of emotion born of a reason-oriented viewpoint. 

Since to be a genre poem a poem must embrace cither common 
genre tropes or the language used in approaching those tropes, then 
it may be that genre poems serve a purpose in helping strengthen a 
genre-reader’s sense of being within the genre. Genre fiction, while it 
must likewise embrace these tropes and vocabularies, offers its content 
in a more diffuse manner. Within its few w’ords, the genre poem must 
identify itself, so the density' of genre reference is necessarily greater in 
verse than in prose. The genre poem in essence does offer the 
concentrated and intense reading experience often attributed to 
poems in general. By their adherence to largely unspoken rules, 
moreover, they reaffirm genre parameters. 

II. Conversations in Miniature 

The challenge ofwriting a poem is to engage in deep conversation 
in miniature, using images, allusions, and asides. The conversation 
arises from the poet’s need to reveal something inner and unseen. It 
continues w'hen the reader “responds” to the poem, and becomes deep 
w'hen the poet’s revelation becomes the reader’s. This may be true, you 
might argue, but only of a particular kind of poetry', that of a William 
Stafford or a Seamus Heaney, Even so, it is more helpful to look at a 
body of poems w'ith the prejudice that they arc serious expressions, or 
started from serious intent, than to take them offhandedly as 
intentionally litcraiy gamesmanship, for instance, or as purely 
intellectual exercises. 

Evidence enough appears in Ian Watson’s lines of a serious intent, 
even if it is quickly w'aylaid by a demon of \erbal playfulness and 
subverted by a second demon of emotional superficiality. His 
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colkcrion’s title poem, “The Lexicographer’s Love Song,” for instance, 
begins uith two stanzas that suggest a direction for the poem that 
readers of Watson’s prose would welcome. The poem’s narrator, the 
Lexicographer, finds the word “fiction” in “this old dictionaiy ofmine/ 
HaIRvay between feverfew and field,” beginning a series of associations. 
“Fe\’erfW” suggests to the Lexicographer the “confinement” of 
pregnancy, which leads then to the thought, “Fiction/ Is a soit of 
confinement too — / Being closeted whth a brain-child/ Giving birth to 
characters, situations/ In feverish labor.” The narrator links the urge to 
write fiction t\'ith the universal “way cvcrx'one tells a stoiy” through 
living their lives. That this all appears in the first nvo stanzas of a long, 
five-page poem seems to promise great things. The publisher of the 
collection, after all, presents the collected poems as the works of an 
accomplished short stoiy, no\'cl, and screenplay writer. Reflections on 
the life of the writer would be actively welcomed by most readers. As a 
surprise, then, comes the realization that the poem nearly abandons its 
serious exploration of associations in favor of a kind of litcrart’ rock- 
skipping that appears self-indulgent and flip, after those first stanzas. 

Echoing the first lines, the third stanza begins, “In the midst of the 
feverfew field/ — where other.' fiction appears.” Then the poem plunges 
into .seemingly willful irreletancy: “What else do I find hereabouts?/ 
There’s fiasco and fibster and fickle,/ Fiddlesticks, fidget, and fie!” The 
trail of consonance leads him to “fey” and “fairy,” and then to a fair\' the 
lexicographer names Florizelle, whom he immediately grants existence 
for the purpose of love-making. The tatters of serious intent still wave 
in these verbal breezes: Florizelle is a created figure, a thing of 
imagination, and the narrator reflects upon the possibility of a verbal 
creation gaining independent existence, even w'hiie in the midst of his 
maldng love to her among a flurry of F-starting words — without 
including, oddly enough, the directly descriptive four-lettered one. The 
poem then continues in pursuit of words beginning with the letter G, 
then H. It is a pursuit less of words and associated thoughts than of 
consonance-created female spirits whose existences are defined by their 
sexual receptivitx'. It is a descending rather than ascending progression. 
In the stanza after the line, “So I fall into L, into hell,” he invokes “a 
mermaid./ She’s naked and golden-haired,/ Brea,sts budding ripely — 
but damn it,/ Fler legs can never part.” 

The prosaic flatness of the language, and the bald statement of 
thv\arted libido: the typical lexicographer’s concern with word 
meanings may come here to the tore, since the poem steadily moves 
toward this point w'hcre the words composing it are reduced to 
dictionaiy diymess. 

The last words of the poem reflect on the original imaginan’ lover, 
Florizelle: “Why did I ever conjure you?/ Or did you conjure me?” It 
would be possible to read these as a canny observation on the state of 
the creative artist, w'ho creates works of art and is created in turn, as an 
artist, by the success of those works. Yet this reading would be a 
difficult one to argue, given the poem’s general descent from 
thoughtful exploration of ideas to sexual fantasy, and from interesting 
matters to fairly humdrum ones. 

Better in its cohesion is “True Love,” a verse that satirically 
portrays narcissistic love for what it is. The lovers involved exchange 
affection by physical means: “So off they went to the body shop/ 
Where he exchanged his left arm for hers/ — A popular token of 
bonding.” The ending, in which the lovers have fully exchanged their 
bodies, is a vision of onanistic pleasure, suggesting the sickness of this 
“true love.” As a satiric verse, it does have mild bite. 

The surface of these poems rarely breaks either to reveal Watson’s 
own character or to give a vision of the character of others, instead 
playing about the outward appearances of things, both real and 
imagined. Even when the topic promises insight, as in “Surgeons of 
the Soul,” in which the first, dr>’Iy stated line is, “You have a new blot 
on your soul,” the lines move forward w-ithout revelation. While a few 
humorous lines point sugge.stively, as in the lines, “Through my 
psychoscope 1 see your soul/ Is now' within your left testicle,” the 
poem leaves the reader with only a few images and ideas — surgery can 
be done on the soul, and it is about to be done — and these are not tied 
together by an underlying, revealed meaning. 

It may well be these are verses intended mainly to amuse, possibly 
even to divert the w'riter himself from the fiction for which he is best 
known. That some are intended as trifles is clear, since they bear such 



titles as “Death by Dyslexia” and “Ode to My Screen Saver.” Those 
that arc less trifling in their intent tend to fall victim to a blunt-toothed 
cleverness that constantly imposes itself, and that asserts quickness and 
thin humor over the thoughtfulness that struggles to emerge. 

Arnzen’s Freakeidents lives up to its subtitle of “A Surrealist 
Sideshow'” in parading before the reader aseries of misfits: “Umbilicilc,” 
“Genetic Defect Jennie,” “Test Tube Tommy,” “Mutant Marcus,” and 
“Spiderbov.” Sideshows must be professionally run to win dimes from 
their marks, and the reader who feels at home in the rhetoric of body 
fluids and gruesome efteers w'ill find some able use of materials in these 
vivid sketches. The verse “Polka Clots,” for instance, tells of “Inky the 
Hemophiliac Clown,” who bleeds from a picked scab on his face, and 
lets “gravity' smear the oily/ blood dow'n into a greasy grimace/ of hobo 
determination / before spilling off his chin/ to stain the big bow' tie/ as 
red as a failed tourniquet.” Tw'o lines arise here that surprise the reader 
into taking this othenvise excessive image seriously: “of hobo 
determination,” and the final one, which gives as strong a statement as 
anv to be found in this collection of the unchecked injury that stands in 
for character among these misfits and monsters. 

These poems are, as a whole, poems of violence and excess. 
“Needle Baby” might serv'e as a characteristic attraction in the 
sideshow', depicting an infant turned into a misfit, or monster, through 
the injui'y of being thoroughly skewered. The impossible creature the 
infant has become is both the object of cruelty — visitors to the 
sideshow can “make her body dance” — and also a potential source of 
further violence, due to “the spikes she carries cvcryw'herc/ like a 
porcupine bristling for a mate.” 

In my various readings of this collection I have found myself 
returning to “Mad Head.” In places it is banal in its imagery, as in its 
opening lines of “When he screams/ his eyes jiggle in sockets.” In 
others, it is effective. The second stanza deals with what Mad Head 
cannot utter: “whatever is hiding/ behind his curses,/ his words a 
feeble limb/ reaching out of his mouth.” Do these lines, or perhaps 
even these paired stanzas of the banal and effective, convey something 
of the common heart beating behind these sometimes excessive and 
sometimes pointed verses? The idea that violence is forcing meaning 
down into hidden regions, that meaning is enfeebled by violence, is an 
attractive one w'ithin the context of a suite of poems that seem to 
encourage the direct, face-on encounter with the obviousness of 
violence. The final line of “Mad Head” could then either be trite or a 
statement of fact: “We call him Mad Head/ and toss him raw' meat.” 
The lines might be offered as invocation of the primitive state of being, 
of the primal, that is forever elusive to poets. 

Raw meat, and raw experience: how'cver overblow'n certain 
images might seem, others seem to reflect honest searching. For now', 
the vivid overpow'ers the more substantial elements, as overstatement 
tends to do. Yet the seed of an effective poetry does appear here. 

I n reading these otherwise greatly different chapbooks by Arnzen 
and Watson, I was surprised to find a linking emphasis on the sexual 
act as a foreground concern, and as an uncomplicated foreground 
concern, at that. Sex is simply sex, in other words. Or any sex is good 
sex. When a girl has sex with snakes, orw'hcn a man engages in sex acts 
w'ith every' female name he imagines finding in his dictionary, the 
absence of emotional content in the poems comes even more to the 
fore than the constantly invoked sex itself. Oddly enough, this might 
point to the sex being simply a trope, too — a trope of pulp literature, 
in which action, strife, attraction, and even sex can be depicted without 
recourse to an understanding of human emotion. 

I find it interesting that even before this notion struck me, I would 
have picked out Arnzen’s “Stripper” as the most skillfully written piece 
to be found in these two chapbooks. To treat the poem in prose, 
“Stripper” tells of a w'atcher horrified to see that after the star rakes off 
her clothes, she keeps removing more layers. When the stripper 
reappears fully restored, the horrified watcher finds he still lusts for her. 

The irony, as is appropriate both for what the poem is and for 
where this short essay has arrived, is that despite horror and disgust, 
prurience remains, 

“How' true,” I am tempted to say. ^ 



Mark Rich lives in Steven^s Point, Wisconsin. These two pieces origi- 
nally appeared on Strange Horizons, <www.stranpehorizons.com - . 
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Screed 

(letters of comment) 



Dave Drake, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

My friend John Squires writes (in “My Discovery of Wiiliam B. 
Seabrook,” NYRSF#^ 81), “1 mentioned Seabrook in passing once 
to Manly Wade Wellman, who snorted and said something to the 
effect that Seabrook was a thief who lifted ideas from other 
writers.” I can amplify that comment a bit. 

While Manly lived in NYC in the ’30s and early ’40s, he was on 
friendly terms with Phil Stong, an editor at Editor and Publisher. 
Stong had written the bestseller State Fair, but he also had an 
interest in the weird and occult. He’s best known in our field as 
having edited the 1942 hardcover anthoiogy The Other Worlds, 
reprinted as 25 Modern Stories of Mystery and Imagination, which 
mined sf (for example “Adam Link’s Vengeance,” by Eando 
Binder), fantasy (“A God in a Garden” by Theodore Sturgeon), and 
horror (“The House Where Time Stood Still” by Seabury Quinn) 
from pulp as well as slick sources. Two of Manly’s stories are 
included in the anthology. 

According to Manly, Stong urged Manly to visit Seabrook, 
whom he knew well. (I don’t know what year this would’ve been.) 
Manly intended to do so, but others — he didn’t specify whom that 
I remember — urged him not to, because Seabrook would just steal 
his information as he had done with others. Manly said that he’d 
found Seabrook’s description of eating human flesh to be 
repellant, and on consideration of that, in combination with the 
warning, turned down Stong’s offer. 

Manly didn’t claim to have personal experience of Seabrook 
stealing material, but based on my own reading of Seabrook’s work 
and the information John provides in his essay, I’m inclined to feel 
that he’s not somebody I’d want to visit either. 

Wendell Wagner, Jr., Greenbelt, Maryland 

In Lawrence Person’s letter in the May 2003 issue {NYRSF 
177), he makes a series of comparisons between the lives and 
works of H. P. Lovecraft and J. R. R. Tolkien. I found something 
familiar in these parallels. I finally recalled where I had read a similar 
list — the standard set of comparisons between the lives of Abraham 
Lincoln and John Kennedy. Given any two random persons’ lives, 
you can find always find a dozen or so such connections, especially 
if you are willing to overlook strained statements of these parallels 
and can accept resemblances that are really too common to be 
worth noting. Consider Mr. Person’s list: 

1 . “Both looked longingly back on what they considered idyllic 
childhoods.” Tolkien’s childhood wasn’t remotely idyllic. After his 
father died when he was four, he and his brother and mother lived 
in what was, at best, genteel poverty (mostly because his mother 
was estranged from both sides of the family since she had become 
a Catholic). After his mother died, he and his brother spent the rest 
of their childhood in true poverty. Lovecraft grew up in comfort. 

2. “Both were antiquarians who looked to an era in the past as a 
golden age, disdaining the present, the idea of progress, and the 
Industrial Revolution.” Sort of. They were born only two years apart, 
and it probably wasn’t that uncommon to feel that way about the 
times. Their romanticism came from different sources though. Tolkien 
looked backto the Middle Ages asatimeofheroism. Lovecraft looked 
back to an imagined pre-Christian era of heroism for his ancestors. 

3. “Both had fathers that died at a young age.” Yes, but I’m 
dubious when anyone makes such a claim about this as a point of 
resemblance between two people, both of whom were born before 
the twentieth century. The average age of death in 1900 was 48. 
Surely it was common to have one of your parents die when you 
were still young. If everyone who had a parent die while they were 
a child was so strongly affected by it, that should also apply to 
many other people of the time. 

4. “Both were fascinated by what most (non-geeks) think of as 
dry academic areas: philology for Tolkien, astronomy for 
Lovecraft.” Yes, but being intensely interested in a dry academic 



field is hardly rare. Tolkien used his interest in philology as a 
springboard both for his academic career and as an inspiration for 
his writing. I don’t see any actual use of Lovecraft’s interest in 
astronomy in his fiction. 

5. “Both were poiitical conservatives of aristocratic 
temperament.” Well, they were both political conservatives. 
“Aristocratic” applies in entirely different ways to Tolkien and 
Lovecraft. Tolkien thought that hierarchy was good for people, 
mostly because he thought it taught humility and learning to accept 
your place, but he recognized that it could lead to arrogance in 
those in command. Tolkien never thought of himself as being of 
aristocratic heritage. Lovecraft though of himself as an heir to a 
glorious race. It meant that there was an underlying sense of racism 
and anti-Semitism in Lovecraft that would have been distasteful if 
he had been consistent enough to apply it in practice. 

6. “Both became leading figures in long-lasting, all-male 
affinity groups of fantastic fiction writers (Lovecraft’s Circle and 
Tolkien’s Inklings).” In other ways, these “affinity groups” were 
quite different. The Inklings (where C. S. Lewis, not Tolkien, was 
the leading figure) were a group of people with other careers but 
with an interest in writing. None of them made much money from 
their writing till they were in middle age (and Tolkien didn’t really 
make any significant amount of money from it till he was retired 
from academic life). The Inklings met more or less every week in 
person. Lovecraft’s Circle was a group of writers who 
corresponded. They had begun writing young and were willing to 
publish in what they knew weren’t well-respected magazines 
because writing was a profession for them. 

7. “Both wrote tales in which the enormous and complex 
freight of their backstories was generally unknown to most of their 
protagonists, and only revealed imperfectly (if at ail) throughout the 
tale.” Sort of. The Cthulhu Mythos is supposed to be the secret 
history of humanity that almost no one in the modern world is aware 
of. It’s been kept hidden because it’s too shocking for ordinary 
mortals to know, and Lovecraft’s protagonists are nearly driven to 
madness by the parts of it that they learn. The history of Middle 
Earth is just that, a chronicle of the past ages of Middle Earth that 
is available in writings and ora! histories that anyone within the 
world of the story could research if they took the time to do so. 
There’s no “knowledge too dreadful to know” in it, just the history 
of good and bad deeds by the people of old times. 

8. “Both wrote works deeply tinged with pessimism and 
melancholy. Their protagonists might or might not survive, but even in 
the best of outcomes the world they knew would be forever changed 
due to events set in motion long before their birth. ’’The pessimism and 
melancholy in Tolkien was mostly about the history of the elves, arace 
whose time had passed who were soon to leave Middle Earth. Tolkien 
knew that everything came to an end eventually and that it was now 
up to men to control Middle Earth. They had the same opportunities 
for heroism or cowardice that men and elves had in previous times. I 
wouldn’t call the Cthulhu Mythos “deeply tinged with pessimism and 
melancholy.” It’s more like having to endure a family dinner where 
everyone struggles not to mention a terrible family secret. When 
someone finally breaks down and begins shouting out this hideous 
truth, he is dragged off and killed by the rest of the family. They then 
sit back down to quietly eat, occasionally stealing a glance in your 
direction to see if you’ll be the next one to crack. 

9. “Finally, and perhaps most importantly, both used the 
tremendously powerful technique of salting their richly imagined 
secret histories with tidbits of real culture, myth, and history, which 
gave their stories a resonance, depth, and verisimilitude that their 
legions of imitators could never match. Lovecraft stole from dozens 
of arcane sources, while Tolkien delve into the roots of language to 
imaginatively reconstruct what he felt were ‘true myths’ about the 
world.” Which is just to say that both were great writers who did 
actual research instead of modeling their writing on someone else’s. 
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Limping into the Future 
at the Speed of Thought 

After admitting to being oven.vhclmed on the home 
front in the last editorial, and stating my determination to 
catch up, clean up, move ahead, it befell that a couple of 
weeks after the last issue I injured a ligament in my left leg 
and am on crutches, medication, and wearing an air boot 
for the next six weeks or more. Nothing like crutches to 
slow you down, no siree. And after the last work 
weekend, it was apparent that we needed to goose some 
of our contributors into delivering manuscripts or we 
wouldn’t have enough edited and revised material to till 
this issue. So we e-mailed a bunch of people early, and in 
a more organized way than usual. Enough responded so 
that we do indeed have a complete issue. Just in time. And 
we have manv irons in the fire for next time. If you’ve 
been thinking of writing a piece for NTRSF, now would 
be a great time, though — essays, reviews, boxed features. 
Read Thiscs, and letters of comment are always welcome. 

The silver lining to the cloud of illness and injmy is 
that I have more time to edit and read, and more time to 
sort papers and organize our life. I don’t like to think about 
the things I can’t take care of at the office, since this month 
I can’t commute into the city by train as is necessarv^ to 
reach the Tor offices on the fourteenth floor of the Flatiron 
Building. Ironically, I am perfectly okay to drive, and will 
drive or fly to A1 bacon and World Fantasy Con iii October, 
and then Windycon, Capclave, and Philcon. 

Kathiy'n and I have several anthologies to finish, 
delayed earlier by my angioplasty, and those are going to 
get done in the next couple of months too, along with the 
annual Tear’s Best SF and Tear’s Best Fantasy. We ha.vt a 
positive attitude and that makes many things possible. 

All this has made us think about the position of 
NTRSF in the field nov.’, and how it differs from five ard 
ten years ago. There are still too few venues in print for 
serious, extended reviews by knowledgable reviewers 
who attempt to put new books in context as well as simply 
evaluate them. Some of the best review' media are online 
now, but most online sites are sporadic, irregular, and 
generally inconsistent. It is especially hard to get a fix on 
an aesthetic position from the online media too, since 
they generally don’t have one — they just use a bunch of 
review’crs of differing tastes and experience whose work 
appears unpredictably. SFWeeklyand arc probably 

the best right now', in our opinion. 

On the other hand, the places w'here one might find 
short or long essays have expanded greatly in number. 
There are now a number of academic and intellectual 
journals that focus on or pay attention to sf and fantasy, and 
even the top of the heap, PMLA, has announced a special 
issue on sf for next year. And as with review's, the online 
media are now home to a number of sites that occasionally 
offer essays. This is a good thing for the field but makes it 
sometimes difficult to locate the online ones. And various 
bloggers have begun to post their owm ad hoc essays, but 
you have to follow the online w'ord of mouth to find them. 
Still, it makes it a little more difficult for us to get essays for 
NTRSF, with so much competition. But hey, we’re not 
hurting, just w'orking harder. And w'e’ve never missed a 
deadline yet. 

Just remember: send it to us. 

— David G. Hartw'ell 
& the editors 
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